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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
re ae 

E Premier on Thursday brought down the Message from the 

Throne, requesting Parliament to grant an annuity of 2,000/. 
a year for two lives to Sir Robert Napier. The usual grant is 
for three lives, and Sir Robert's eldest son is a grown man. It 
is stated that the General’s title is to be Baron Napier of Mag- 
dala; but it is so unusual, and so inconvenient, to take a title 
already in existence, that we suspect this will be reconsidered. 
Why does not Sir Robert follow Sir Colin Campbell's example, 
and name himself from a river? He will hardly discover a title 
more euphonious than that of Baron Severn would be. 


On Monday the Princess of Wales had a little girl, and on 
Thursday both Houses of Parliament congratulated the Queen, to 
use Lord Malmesbury’s imposing words, on “‘ Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales having given birth to a Princess,”—as if it 
had been exceedingly doubtful whether the child would turn out a 
princess or only a little girl, and it were matter of congratulation 
that it had turned out the former. We are happy to say that the 
Princess of Wales, whom everybody admires and loves, is as well 
as possible, and the baby also. 


Yesterday week, too late for our last impression, Lord Malmes- 
bury gave way about the amendments to the Scotch Reform Bill 
proposed by Lord Beauchamp, but gave way in a peevish and 
fretful speech, in which he bitterly complained of the conduct of 
the Liberal Peers who had left their seats on the previous night 
as a protest against what they called the breach of faith of the 
Government. He read a note from Mr. Disraeli to prove that the 
Prime Minister, in talking of the question as virtually settled, 
alluded only to the business of the House of Commons, and did 
not mean in the least to commit the Lords, and explained that 
he gave way now only to save time, and not in the least as an 
admission that any engagement was made. Lord Russell de- 
fended himself, saying that the Duke of Marlborough had never 
offered to adjourn the question on the ground that there had been 
& misunderstanding, but had seemed inclined to take them by 
surprise. Lord Beauchamp and the Duke of Montrose were both 
in a pet, Lord Salisbury interposed as peacemaker to remonstrate 
against these high words, and said the Lower House ought to 
discuss the delicate question hinted at so indignantly by the Duke 
of Montrose, ‘‘ whether Mr. Disraeli told a falsehood” or not ; 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Granville, and the Duke of Argyll 
each had his fling, when Lord Derby rose and expressed his bitter 
shame and regret at the “ personal virulence ” and “ persevering 
misrepresentations ” of his opponents. He had never in his life 
heard anything so ‘‘ ungenerous and insulting” as the cheer with 
which the Liberals greeted Lord Malmesbury’s announcement of 
his intention to yield. On the whole, it was a very ill sort of 
squabble, in which no one shone, unless it were Lord Salisbury,— 
Lord Derby least of all. 


The same evening the Bishop-ef Oxford fell upon Lord Hough- 
ton, for remarking, in the course of a conversation concerning 
the relation of the Natal officials to the Colenso controversy, that 
Dr. Colenso had been treated with a very scant amount of brotherly 
friendship by his fellow clergymen and brother bishops in this 
country, On the contrary, boldly asserted the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Colenso had received ‘brotherly counsel, the tenderest and 


kindest counsel, from his seniors at home, and this had only led bim 
to some new outbreak of violence.” Probably Dr. Wilberforce 
did not mean anything by this,—he seldom does mean anything 
in a party contest, except to produce an impression favourable to 
his own side without hampering himself by the facts of the case,— 
but a writer in the Pall Mall has shown what attitude of mind 
this “ brotherly counsel,” this “ tenderest and kindest” advice, in 
many cases represented, and it seems to us to have been often 
not only not brotherly, but spiteful. ‘Thus, “in one episcopal 
address,” says ‘* Anglicanus,” “the Bishop of Natal is said tobe 
‘a miserable man, doing actively the Devil's work ;’ in another, to 
have conducted himself like ‘a successful fiend ;’ in another, it is 
declared that the whole Episcopal Bench regards his criticisms 
‘ only as the offspring of an evil heart of unbelief ;’ in another, the 
writer ‘ has not read or examined the book,’ but is ‘ thankful that 
it has called forth so strong a feeling of indignation ;’ in another, 
his writings are treated as ‘ childish,’ ‘ heretical,’ ‘ blasphemous,’ 
‘ abominable,’ ‘ unhappy,’ ‘ blind,’ ‘ daring,’ he is an ‘ instrument 
of Satan,’ ‘ poor Bishop Colenso.’ In Convocation he has been 
called by one ‘the unhappy man in Natal ;’ by another he has been 
described in the Scripture language applied to Judas ; it has been 
declared by another that Christian burial would be denied to him.” 
See how these Christians love one another! In justice to a 
divine whom as a critic and theologian we have never admired, we 
must say that Dr. Colenso’s gentleness and benignity in answering 
opponents have always inspired us with a profound respect for his 
Christian feeling. 

The Convention of the American Democratic party, held at 
New York on 4th July, have, after twenty-two ballots, nominated 
Mr. Horatio Seymour for President. ‘They have, however, at the 
same time accepted a “ platform” which it has not pleased Mr. 
Reuter’s agent to send to England entire ; but which, according 
to his summary, “favours” the taxation of the United States’ 
coupons, and the payment of all debts in paper, unless expressly 
declared to be payable in gold. This is, of course, partial repudia- 
tion, and the platform would seem to annul the nomination. Mr. 
Seymour is a Peace Democrat, upholds slavery, and is generally 
opposed to all sound ideas of politics ; but he is a gentleman, and 
nothing in his history suggests that he would assist in robbing 
the creditors of the State by main force. If the temptation is 
too great for him, and he yields, his opponents will have only to 
raise the cry of ‘‘ Grant and Honesty,” to carry the whole country. 


A little item of news comes home by the Cape mail of June 4th 
of which we may hear again. ‘The Boers of the Transvaal Re- 
public disapprove the protection which the British extend to the 
Basutos, and have sent home two agents, the Rev. G. Wandewall 
and Commandant de Villiers, to protest. Failing an audience in 
London, they are to solicit the good offices of any foreign power. 
Suppose North Germany accepts the Republic as a colony. She 
wants colonies, and though the Republic’s territory is a little 
place, even admitting her own claims, not much bigger than 
France, still a powerful State owning it ought to rule all South 
Central Africa. The Boers do not want money but immigrants, 
and Germans would just suit them. 





On Tuesday night the Duke of Buckingham moved the second 
reading of a Bill for relieving the Consolidated Fund of a payment 
of 20,3001. for purposes connected with the Church of the West 
Indies, Lord Carnarvon seized the occasion to justify the state- 
ments made in his recent speech on the Irish Church,—which he 
did most amply,—against the rude attack of Lord Cairns. Lord 
Carnarvon showed that the sum which it was now proposed to 
withdraw was granted in 1824, granted expressly to maintain 
bishoprics, and that bishoprics were created immediately after 
the grant, to benefit by the grant. ‘This withdrawal of the 
grant is, therefore, a disendowment in the strictest sense 
of the word, and the Suspensory Bill which Lord Carnarvon 
himself introduced a year ago to suspend filling up vacancies 
in ecclesiastical appointments (bishoprics and others) in the 





West Indies till the position of the Church there had been 
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fully reviewed, was a Suspensory Bill precisely analogous to 
that proposed with regard to the Irish Church. Lord Car- 
narvon completely refuted Lord Cairns’ unscrupulous assertion 
that ‘‘nothing whatever has been done, ant nothing is proposed 
to be done, altering in any manner that establishment of bishops, 
archdeacons, and clergy, in the way in which it has subsisted ever 
since it has had any existence,”—nothing at all, except that all 
the revenue on which these bishoprics were created is withdrawn 
without any engagement whatever on the part of the West India 
Colonies to find any revenue in place thereof! And not only is 
there no such engagement, but it is very unlikely that there will 
beany. Lord Cairns was utterly confuted, but declined, of course, 
to withdraw any part of his statement, except his blundering date. 


This conduct of Lord Cairns provoked a repetition on Tuesday 
night of the scene on Friday week,—Lord Granville and Lord 
Russell attacking the members of the Government for their un- 
candid refusal to apologize and withdraw erroneous statements, 
just as Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury attacked the Opposi- 
tion yesterday week for their similar want of candour. Lord 
Chelmsford complicated the matter by backing Lord Derby’s un- 
scrupulous attack on Lord Carnarvon for his suggestion about the 
Abyssinian Expedition, and the House of Lords was once more a 
scene of unseemly personality, savage hits and retorts flying about 
like brickbats. Lord Salisbury had to do peacemaker again, a 
part he evidently piques himself on performing ;—he awarded the 
share of demerit due to each side with extreme discretion and 
gravity, and quite distinguished himself as a pacificator. 


The Pays is in a great state of mind. It appears that a meeting 
of Reds has been held in London, in which the Emperor Napoleon 
has been declared hors /a loi, and therefore, as the Pays thinks, liable 
to assassination. Thereupon the writer, supposed usually to be 
demi-official, thunders against England and Belgium, declares 
that ‘the right of asylum cannot be confounded with the right of 
impunity,” and bids the Queen of England and King of the 
Belgians beware. ‘+ You have allowed your capital cities, London 
and Brussels, to become the refuge of assassins, and to rival 
Algiers and Tunis, as they were of old, in harbouring all our 
political pirates.” And then Leopold is reminded of the death of 
Maximilian, and the Queen of her son’s “assassination.” ‘King of 
the Belgians and Queen of England, Providence judges you.” 
Are we to have another series of Colonels’ letters in the Moniteur ? 
or is France seeking a quarrel with Belgium? or is the Pays 
‘+ frozen,” as the Americans say, for a sensation ? 


The Emperor of the French, wishing to civilize his people, has 
introduced bull fights into France. A grand spectacle of the kind 
was given at Havre on Saturday, the 4th inst., at which twelve 
bulls, tortured with burning darts and spear thrusts, but with 
horns covered with indiarubber balls, were encouraged to rush at 
** matadors,” ‘* picadors,” ‘‘chulos,” and the rest of the performers 
for whom civilized Europe has not even names. Bloodshed was 


| happen to be overtasked. Every year a rota will be formed of 
| the whole Bench, exclusive of the three chiefs; and a judge will 
be chosen, by the decision of the majority, from each chief Court, 
|to try election petitions. Whoever is chosen will have 500/. a 
year extra—we wonder why? The arrangement, however, while 
providing a regular Court for the trial of election petitions, also 
strengthens the three chief ordinary Courts, and appears to have 
‘overcome the resistance of the Judges. Mr. Disraeli deserves 
| infinite credit for the tact and resolution which he has displayed, 
and of which we suspect this is the motive. The sort of people 
| Who bribe are usually wealthy idiots. Mr. Disraeli hates wealthy 
idiots as he does dukes. 


Lord Shaftesbury moved the second reading of his Bill for the 
suppression of Ritualism on Thursday in a long speech, the object 
of which was to prove, first, that the practices condemned, though 
venial in themselves, are intended to cover doctrines entirely 
opposed to those ef the Church of England; and, secondly, to 
show that his Bill, with its compulsory inquiry on the spot by a 
delegate of the Bishop, would provide a speedy, a cheap, anda 
complete remedy. The Bishop must, of course, decide according 
to law, and the law would prohibit all but the simplest ceremonial. 
The Lords regularly shied at Lord Shaftesbury’s proposal. Lord 
Cairns, without opposing it, pleaded for delay till next year; 
Lord Salisbury opposed it on the broad ground that it would 
break the truce of 200 years between the two parties in the 
Church, and strike one party down; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury resisted, because such a Bill would be simply an Act of the 
Legislature, and might, said his Grace, in an accent of horror, even 
override the opinions of the clergy ; Earl Russell doubted, because 
he thought legislation should be postponed to the latest period ; 
and Lord Derby denied, because he wanted further legal decisions. 
Lord Shaftesbury, in a towering passion, told Lord Russell, amidst 
much laughter, that, ‘as long as he lived he never would put con- 
fidence in him again,” and so the Bill disappeared without a division. 
It will come to that and more, though, if the Ritualists do not 
consider themselves. 


The Liberals in Glasgow and Birmingham seem very confident 
in their strength. ‘They intend in each place to fight for all three 
seats; but not, we fear, in the best way. Instead of nominating 
working men, they are trying to secure the minority seat for per- 
sons exactly like those who will fill the other two. Iu Birming- 
ham, Mr. Mantz, though, no doubt, a good Liberal, represents the 
usual opinions of the employers of labour; and Mr. Anderson, in 
Glasgow, adds little to them except a belief in compulsory educa- 
tion. It should be noted that Mr. Muntz was chosen by a large 
committee from all sections of Liberals in Birmingham after two 
or three ballots, the first introduction of the American caucus 
system. 


Dr. Stanley did not, of course, succeed in convincing Convoca- 
tion that the Roman Catholic Church should be established in 
Ireland, and found so little support that eventually he withdrew 
his motion without dividing, and the Lower House concurred in 














carefully avoided, the only attractions being torture to the beasts 
and risk of life to the men; but all the correspondents report that 
after a bull or two had been led away, the spectators began to 


the petition of the Upper House to Her Majesty to take measures 
for maintaining the Irish Protestant Church, adding only some not 





hunger for slaughter. It is not believed that the Emperor intends 
to reintroduce combats of gladiators, as that might involve a loss 
of subjects who would make good soldiers. 


Mr. Gladstone presided on Saturday last at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association, called to consider the relations of capital and 
labour. The meeting was well attended both by members and 
workmen, and resolved that strikes and lock-outs showed ignorance 
of the interests master and man have in common; that good 
unions were good things, and bad unions bad things; that the 
best way of settling disputes was to hold ‘ friendly conferences ” 
between masters and men; and that the admission of workmen to 
partnerships would do great good. The general proceedings 
lasted four hours, but we cannot perceive that they advanced the 
question at all,—at least if we take the question to be the dis- 
covery of some mode of inducing masters and men to agrec about 
wages. They will not agree the more because clever persons say 
they ought to, or because Mr. Ruskin offers a string of questions 
tending to show that labour can get on without capital, that is, in 
fact, without its own accumulated result. If such conferences 
produce kindly feeling they do much, but that is all they do. 


Mr. Disraeli has once more remodelled his Bribery Bill, falling 
back this time upon his first and best idea. Three new judges 
are to be added to the ordinary list, who will, besides their regular 


very significant expression of opinion that the ‘‘ peculiar difli- 
culties of the position of the Irish Church ” should be met by the 
adoption of ‘‘ well considered and matured measures,”—no hint 
being given of what nature. The Lower House also agreed in 
the report of the Upper House on the Natal question, which 
declares that ‘‘ substantial,” though not legal “ justice,” was 
done on Dr. Colenso in Dr. Gray’s judgment; and Mr. Joyce and 
Archdeacon Denison even wished to resolve that the Bishop of 
London's letter *“‘ be not concurred in ;” but the House, which is 
always more alive to the virtue of prudence than that of justice, 
was persuaded not to administer this snub to Dr. Tait, by the Dean 
of Ely, and the Upper House was merely thanked for sending 
down his Lordship’s (very just and wise) letter. 


The Upper House of Convocation agreed yesterday week to an 
Address to the Queen, asking for power to organize a more effec- 
tual representation of clerical opinion in the Lower House of Con- 
vocation ; if it had been to organize lay opinion on these subjects 
a little more completely, there would have been more sense in the 
petition. The Lower House of Convocation never greatly mis- 
represents the clergy, but the clergy do greatly misrepresent the 
Church. 


The Upper House also carried a resolution for negotiating such 
an intercommunion with the Eastern Church “ as shall enable the 





work, assist any of the Courts, such as the Divorce Court, which 





laity and clergy of either to join in the sacrament and offices of 
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the other, without forfeiting the communion of their own Church.” 
Pray, has the Dean of Canterbury forfeited the communion of his 
own Church by joining in the offices of a Dissenting service the 
other day at Cheshunt College? ‘The report of the Committee on 
which this resolution was founded limited the right of communion 
to such Churches only as are ‘‘one in the possession of a true 
episcopate, one in their sacraments, and one in their creed,” a defi- 
nition which does not seem to us to include any other Church at all. 
The Lutherans and English Dissenters have no episcopate; the 
Russian Church does not admit the procession of the Holy Ghost 
4¢from the Father and the Son ;” and the Roman Church diverges 
from ours on both creed and sacraments. What nonsense it all is. 
Why cannot men go and worship quietly with fellow Christians, 
however wide asunder, and not fancy that spiritual error is caught, 
Jike the small-pox, from physical contact ? 


We remarked a fortnight since on the difficulty of framing a 
‘law which would suppress Newgate literature without also sup- 
pressing a book like Paul Clifford, just as likely to injure an 
excitable lad under circumstances favourable to crime. This week 
aboy of fifteen, John McEachin, was charged with breaking open 
Messrs. Smith and Son’s till at Surbiton, and stealing a 5/. note. 
The lad had been reading Paul Clifford, a copy of which was found 
in his carpet bag, till he fancied himself a highwayman, and wrote 
a letter to his immediate superior, signed ‘‘ Captain Claude.” *‘ You 
know my real name,” he writes, ‘‘ now know me as Captain Claude.” 
The little fool seems to have stolen about 25/., and lived for three 
days at Portland at the rate of 500/. a year, spending 1/. a day in 
cab hire, and running up tavern bills for wine. He probably owes his 
sentence—four years in a reformatory—to Lord Lytton, yet who 
can say that Lord Lytton ought to be imprisoned for what was to 
him an intellectual speculation ? 


Many of our readers will remember a Captain Negroni, who 
some time since exhibited a remarkable collection of jewels plun- 
dered by him from the Winter Palace near Pekin. He has come 
to grief. He pledged some of his jewels for 4,500/., and the public 
prosecutor declared he did so knowing that they were worth little 
or nothing. The defence was that Captain Negroni, whose 
character has hitherto stood exceptionally high, was himself 
deceived, really thought he had obtained Aladdin’s treasures, and 
disbelieved experts who told him the contrary. The case has 
repeatedly happened—witness the recent legacy of pictures and 
bronzes to Liverpool—and Captain Negroni, who had repaid the 
borrowed money, seems, even in a sentence of a month’s imprison- 
ment, to have had hard measure. ‘The exhibition, if we mistake 
not, took in the reporters of the London journals, and the jewels 
do not appear to have been paste. 





Sir Morton Peto was discharged by the Bankruptcy Court on 
Monday. It was stated that as far as the firm of Peto, Betts, 
and Crampton were concerned there would be no dividend, the 
free assets being insufficient even to pay expenses. ‘Sums 
amounting to 800,000/. belonging to the three bankrupts had been 
applied in the ordinary course of things in the discharge of the 
liabilities of Peto and Betts,” who constituted a second firm by 
themselves. ‘That is Mr. Linklater’s statement, not ours, and it 
must be a pleasant one for Mr. Crampton, who has been ruined, 
apparently, without any volition of his own. 





The Pull Mall Gazette calls attention to the systematic bullying 
practised on every one who lands from abroad in the port of 
London, the boatmen and porters usually extorting from four to 
eight times the proper fare by terror. No policeman is ever 
stationed there, and the roughs have it all their own way. The 
Times points out the rapid increase in robberies with violence, 
often committed in broad day, and a correspondent relates the 
adventures of his wife and mother at Leabridge station, on the 
Great Eastern Railway, last Sunday. ‘They were detained for 
three hours, and during that time hustled, robbed, and almost 
stripped, the younger lady’s ears in particular being lacerated in 
the effort to get her earrings. The station-master could do 
nothing, as the same outrages occur every Sunday evening. Escort 
‘even is of little use, for our system, though it does not supply 
Police, forbids travellers to protect themselves except with their 
fists, and a single man would only have been sent to hospital with 
his ribs fractured and an eye gouged out. 


” The members of University College, London, this day week 
Paukly and justly elected Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, their 

resident, in the place of the late Lord Brougham. Learning and 
culture should always jealously protect their own aristocracy, and 





on that principle the historian of Greece will certainly give Univer- 
sity College more distinction than even the late President himself, 
though in him the light of learning was not perhaps quite 
eclipsed by his great political achievements and social distinction. 


The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles preached a very striking 
sermon at Westminster Abbey last Sunday, from which we have 
had occasion to extract one remarkable sentence elsewhere. It 
was upon the text, ‘‘ God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all,” and was an attempt to reconcile the faith in a God of such 
light with the darkness which we see actually in the shape of both 
scepticism and sin around us. The Bishop's faith was that the 
delay, the tardiness in the coming of God's kingdom, is necessitated 
by the sort of kingdom which alone God has shown His purpose 
through Christ to establish,—a kingdom not imposed by Him, 
but accepted and implored by us, a kingdom to the light of which 
we shall have worked our own way intellectually and morally. 
God will not put a!l things under His feet in the sense of ‘“ force,” 
but will have all things put themselves under His feet “in the 
way of choice.” In other words, science must find its way to 
God by its own light, and the spirit by its own free 
choice; and God will wait for this, however long, rather 
than strain the human intellect and conscience by too overwhelm- 
ing a manifestation of His own power and will. Of many impres- 
sive sermons recently delivered in the Westminster Abbey services, 
this must have ben one of the most impressive. 


Mr. Spurgeon has answered the Bishop of Oxford's silly attack 
upon him for at once preferring Voluntaryism to Establishment, 
and at the same time lamenting the miserable salaries of many 
dissenting ministers. His letter to the Times of this day week 
upon Dr. Wilberforce’s argument, was admitted to the temporal 
honours of large type, and the rejoinder was certainly con- 
clusive enough if also a little redundant. If the Bishop 
of Oxford should, at some future day, says Mr. Spurgeon, 
be found preaching for starving curates, ‘“‘or even preach 
ing for the excellent society which relieves distressed clerks 
in holy orders with pecuniary grants and bundles of cast- 
off clothing, or if we should hear him deploring that a clergyman 
should, according to an advertisement in the Rock, be subsisting 
on buttermilk and potatoes, would his Lordship be charged with 
inconsistency, and would it be commendable for some humorous 
member of the venerable Bench in tones of mimicry to make him the 
subject of public ridicule?” That was quite enough to answer a 
very silly argument, and Mr. Spurgeon would have done better 
not to enlarge, and better still not to refuse Dr. Wilberforce his 
ordinary title at the close of the letter, and speak of him as “ Mr. 
Samuel Wilberforce.” ‘There was something like pique there, and 
Mr. Spurgeon, having so good a rejoinder, should not have felt 
pique, much less shown it. 


Although the dividend payments have been commenced at the 
Bank of England, the business transacted in Home Securities 
this week has been very moderate, and prices have slightly 
declined. At one period, Consols, for money, were quoted at 944, 
95. Yesterday they closed at 943 4, for transfer, and 943 to 95 
for time. Reduced and New Three per Cents. have been 949, 3. 
Exchequer Bills, 16s. to 203. prem. India Stock has marked 212 
to 215; ditto, Five per Cents., 114} to 115; and the Bonds, 29s. to 
34s. prem. We have no change of importance to notice in the 
value of Foreign Securities. A small loan for railway pur in 
Russia, has been freely taken up. ‘The Railway Share Market 
has been somewhat heavy, at depressed quotations. Money has 
been in but moderate request at 14, § per cent. for the best short 
bills. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,551,542. ; 
in the Bank of France, 48,200,000. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 3. Friday, July 10, 

Brazilian, 1865... eve 765 ove 7 


Egyptian, 1864... ose oe eco on ove 82 sae 
Italian ... ooo ooo * ose ove ove ove 523 ese 53 
Mexican ove ove ese ove ose ove 16 ove 16 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) ooo a won oo 91 8 
Spanish, 1867 .., ose ons oe on on 364 one 36g 
Turkish, 1858 ... ose ooo ooo ooo oe 64j ose 65 
1362 . 62, ‘ 63} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
nw av 3 Friday, ~~ 10, 


Great Eastern... ooo ove eee oo 
Great Northern on a eco on oe 10} oe 10H 
Great Western on ose ove ese ove 49g ooo 49 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... on -_- ww 128 os 1234 
London and Brighton ono ose a 5zf an 51 
London and North-Western eco eco ove 14 ove llé 
London and South-Western ooo ove eve 92 = 92 
London, Chatham, and Dover... ose on 19} ooo 194 
Metropolitan ... ove ose ove ove ooo 1 oe 113g 
Midland... “ ese ooo eve oon oss 105} ovo 10 
North-Eastern, Berwick... ose “= ooo 102% ow 

Do. York ... ose one eos 93 ove 
South-Easterm,.,  ... see ves we awe 1238 ovo 7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERALS AND THE LORDS. 


A GOOD deal of the talk in which some Liberals are 
LA. indulging to their constituents about the House of Lords 
is very vague, and some of it is not alittle silly. There is no pro- 
bability whatever that the Lords will resist or attempt to 
resist the ascertained will of the nation, even upon a subject 
which so deeply enlists their prejudices as the Irish Church. 
They know perfectly well, perhaps better than many Liberal 
orators and journalists, that a couple of hundred gentlemen, 
however rich or however highly placed, cannot, without 
material force behind them, set themselves against a whole 
people with any prospect of success. If the elections show a 
tolerable equality of opinion, they will no doubt throw a cast- 
ing-vote on the wrong side; but if the majority is a great one, 
greater than that of the present session, they will yield. just 
as the clergy themselves will, to irresistible power. It is quite 
useless, therefore, for Liberals to go about uttering vague 
threats as to what will happen to the Lords if they presume 
to oppose the nation; for they have no intention of presuming 
or opposing either, and if they had would be very little moved 
by the threats. They either mean nothing, and that in many 
mouths is precisely what they do mean, or they mean the 
abolition of the Upper House, which is not what the majority 
of Liberals want, or are likely to approve. They might be 
forced into such a policy by a continued exhibition of the 
Lords’ independence, — not of the Commons, but of the 
nation,—but they know quite well that the House as it 
stands is a Liberal, and not a Conservative influence. 
It protects the Commons from the great proprietors. 


power to abolish titles. We wish it had, for we believe, with 


Mr. Arnold, that their effect is to keep a false ideal, the | 


nobleness of life without labour, perpetually before the people; 
but we are very doubtful if it has the power. 
of the Legislature has been so signal as its effort to abolish 


titular Bishoprics, and it must not be forgotten that no law | 


guards the titles of courtesy which are nevertheless as rarely 
refused as the titles of right. It would be difficult to make 
it a penal offence for a tenant of Knowsley to call his landlord 
“ My lord,” and if it were not an offence the title would most 
assuredly be conceded. Retaining their titles and their 
estates, the Peers would very soon make themselves as much 
of a political nuisance as the untitled millionaires are begin- 
ning to be; would seat themselves by the dozen in the House 
of Commons; and with their leisure, their social prestige, 
and their habit of politics, would be twice as formidable as 
they are now, when the secession of an eldest son like Lord 
Grosvenor is a political event. The sense of threatening a 
man like the Marquis of Salisbury that if he is not a very 
good boy he shall go to the Commons, ¢. ¢., become a 
Senator with unlimited powers, instead of a Senator with 
limited privileges, is, we confess, quite imperceptible to 
us, You might as well threaten a parvenu with a 
peerage. The real duty of Liberals with respect to the 
Lords is not to threaten them with abolition, because they 
have determined to take a plebiscitum before: abolishing the 
Irish Church,—a determination they had a moral as well as a 


The | 
country is not going, at present at all events, to arrest accumu- | 
lation of property, and it is by no means clear that it has the | 


No break-down | 


proof that the singular quality of the Upper House, its docility 
under men like the Duke of Wellington and Lord Derby, will 
last under men whose instinct, as Lord Salisbury said, is for 
battle @ outrance. The balance of evidence at all events 
would seem to be that the House does need reform, and it 
' would be well worth while to ascertain whether the nation 
thinks so too. 

The question can be more easily asked if, as we fancy is the 
case, men’s minds are becoming clearer as to the mode of 
reform. They are wearying of a system of menace which, 
for reasons stated above, is ceasing to be operative. and which 
whenever it succeeds does so at the expense of the best quality 
in the House of Lords, its independence of non-intellectua} 
pressure. A horse can hardly be useful when he has to be 
forced past every milestone on the road. We want him to 
help to get us past safely, not to call out the driver's energies 
by a fit of rearing or kicking, ending usually in a kind of 
sulky bolt. If the House of Lords is to be brought 
into accord with the rest of our institutions, it can 
only be by a permanent modification of its own tone, 
‘which modification can only come from the introduction 
of some new element. The ideal House, supposing we have 
one at all, is a body as independent as at present, able to 
‘suspend legislation when the country is not fully pre- 
pared, competent in extreme cases to compel it to think once 
more over its own decision, yet in the main in accord with its 
wishes, and always so far in accord as to be able to understand 
them. This House could not be secured in perfection by any 
device like the change of the permanent into the merely 
| suspensive veto, or any provision like the two-thirds’ clause in 
| the Constitution of the United States, valuable as either of 
those improvements might prove in other ways. The more 
the question is studied, the more clearly does it appear that 
Lord Palmerston was right, and that the readiest way to 
|reform the Upper House is to introduce Life Peerages, in 
‘number sufficient to leave the dignity of the House unim- 
| paired, yet to leaven alike its votes and its deliberations; 
and that, if we are not mistaken, is becoming the conviction 
| of the political class. Scarcely any speaker or writer ever 
touches the subject without a hint more or less open that 
under guarantees more or less cogent he should prefer the 
creation of Life Peerages to any other reform in the Lords. 
There is great hesitation as to the number, many Liberals 
fancying apparently that Life Peers need only be few, 
because they would act like yeast,—a very gratuitous assump- 
tion—and many suggestions as to the possible danger of 
increasing the power of the Crown. But as to the principle, 
we think we see a consensus very near at hand; and whatever 
the difficulty as to number, one limit will, we think, be ulti- 
mately adopted, that the Peers shall not, except by accident, 
outnumber the House of Commons. Granted those conditions, 
| that Life Peerages are necessary, that they must be limited in 
|number yet be numerous enough to influence divisions, that 
| they must reflect the changing opinions of society, and that 
| they must not make the Lords more numerous than the Com- 
| mons, & practical measure is at once sketched out. Those 
| conditions would be fulfilled by the creation of about fifty Life 
Peerages to begin with, and the addition to them of four new 
'names a year. Under that arrangement probably every man 
fitted for the position would be absorbed, yet the Life Peers 
could never be more than one-third of the whole House—170 





legal right to form,—but to ascertain whether the nation does | is the outside possible number—the House would be incessantly 
or does not wish for a reform in the Upper House, a point | invigorated with new blood, yet it could never be swamped by 


upon which very considerable doubt exists. That cultivated 


Liberals wish for one is, we imagine, clear, for they see that 


| the Ministry in order to carry any particular measure. 
| over, the social importance of the hereditary Peers, which is 


More- 


unless the tone of the Lords can be brought into closer rela-| probably the sine qud non of their consent, would be but 
tion with the tone of the Commons, there will ultimately be a | slightly if at all diminished, a diminution which might be 
collision, in which the iron pitcher will crack or deface the | reduced still farther by confining the life creations to a single 


: . . i 
porcelain one, not, as we conceive, greatly to the gain of the | grade. 
Many signs concur to show that the com- | consensus of educated Liberals, and of a large section among 


owners of both. 


It would not be impossible, we believe, to obtain a 


promise which has worked so fairly for thirty-six years will the Peers themselves, to some such plan as this; and it may 


not work much longer; that the Lords will either resist the 


Commons much more openly than heretofore, and so get/| nation’s opinion too. 


| be well worth the while of Liberal candidates to take the 


There is no one subject upon which 


themselves hurt ; or in despair of independence efface them- | politicians are more hopelessly in the dark than the opinion of 


selves as in 1867, thus changing the Constitution in either 
event into government by a single Chamber. Tact has helped 
the Lords for thirty-six years, but when questions are very 
great, tact loses half its value ; and the new questions will be 
very great. The Commons have been very forbearing, but 
forbearance is not the virtue most appreciated by democratic 
constituencies, forbearance can hardly be shown about radical 
questions like the land laws, and with its disappearance will 
disappear the readiness to give way. And finally, there is no 





the constituencies about the House of Lords. 


THE TEMPER OF PARLIAMENT. 


TYME Session of 1868 runs some risk of being called in future 

the Session of Short Temper. The days or which there 
has been no pertness and no truculence in the House of Com- 
mons, the pertness and the truculence have broken out in the 
House of Lords. This has been the session wherein Mr. 












wars 
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Bright has told Mr. Disraeli that he is pompous and ser- 
vile, and in which Mr. Disraeli has retorted that Mr. 
Bright was no gentleman; in which Mr. Disraeli has charged 
his oppovents with making the name of England one of “ sus- 
picion and distrust in every Court in Europe,” and they have 
replied that the imputation was made “after dinner,” 7. ¢., in 
a condition of mind aot wholly responsible ; in which Mr. Grant 
Duff has pointed out that the one Frenchman who thought 
Mr. Disraeli a demi-god immediately went mad, and Mr. Dis- 
racli hinted in reply that Mr. Grant Duff would do better not 
to make “an exhibition” of himself ; in which Lord Russell 
has taunted the new Government with openly avowing that it 
professes one thing and means another, and Mr. Disraeli 
rejoined that the Lords were forgetting their good manners ; 
in which Colonel Stuart Knox has made a violent and 
blundering charge against Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone 
has made an inaccurate onslaught on Mr. Rearden, and the 
Prime Minister has been rebuked night after night by his own 
supporters for not resigning, and the Queen has been dragged 
into the scuffle by the Prime Minister and “ the presiding 
genius’ of the Government. The latest scenes of this 
Donnybrook Session have been those in which Lord Malmes- 
bury has twice inveighed against the Whig Lords for leaving 
the House, and the Whig Lords have inveighed against Lord 
Malmesbury for breaking faith ; in which Lord Cairns and 
Lord Derby have, as if by consent, brought up bitter and 
ungrounded accusations against Lord Carnarvon,—Lord Derby 
replying when positively corrected that he must have been deaf 
if they were not true, and Lord Cairns replying that though 
his charges were in some slight degree untrue, they needed 
no apology. In a single word, the Session has been one in which 
honourable members and noble lords have been so “ cross,’’"— 
there is no other word for it,—that even guerilla chiefs have 
had to mediate, Mr. Bernal Osborne having volunteered for the 
soft and soothing office on one occasion, and the Marquis of 
Salisbury having twice experienced the sweet rewards of that 
beatitude wherein peacemakers are blessed. 

How shall we account for this remarkable moral condition 
of both Houses? The Times feebly ascribes it to the hot 
weather ; but the hot weather had not begun in March, and the 
vituperation had ; besides, we cannot see that private tempers 
are perceptibly impaired. Somebody has suggested that it is 
only the bad temper well known to appertain to invalids dur- 
‘ing convalescence, the Reform process constituting the convales- 
cence. But even as a metaphor this would not be applicable 
to the House of Lords, which is not under repairs, unless, 
indeed, it be convalescent in the sense in which bedridden 
persons who are sinking into their last rest are sometimes, by 
a figure of tender sympathy, termed convalescents. The truth 
we suspect to be that this ingrained “crossness’ in both 
Houses this session is due to a total loss of self-respect. 
Nothing makes a man so disposed to be wrathful about trifles 
as the feeling that he has forfeited his own good opinion. 
Every one has heard that old story out of Tom Moore's life 
about the man who, after losing a great sum in gambling, 
found another tying his shoe on the top of the stairs outside, 
and with the remark, “‘Damn you, you're always tying your 
shoe!" kicked him down to the bottom. Well, it seems to us 
that all this wrath, both in the Commons and Lords, is due to 
this same disposition in both Houses. The provocation, in 
this case as in the other, is only, perhaps, that some politician 
1s performing an office as ordinary as tying his shoe ; but the 
mind of both Houses being already overcharged with a discon- 
tent and disgust which are eagerly pressing for an outlet, such 
Operations are made the excuse for an outburst of latent heat 
such as has disfigured almost every debate in the Session. 
What the ground of this want of self-respect has been is 
obvious enough. Government by a minority is in itself a 
Process which tends to destroy self-respect, for government by 
minority can never mean anything but government by the 
Sacrifice of your own party's convictions to meet the convic- 
tions of your opponents, and no mode of buying support is 
more injurious to self-respect than this. And this, we need 
not say, applies even more to the House of Lords than to the 
House of Commons; for in the Lords the majority have to sacri- 
fice their convictions in order to meet the views of the majority 
of the Lower House, and it was in the very uncomfortable 
Process of accomplishing this the other day that the noble 
Lords on both sides lost temper,—the Liberal minority being 
determined to make the majority feel the yoke of the Lower 

Ouse on their necks, and the Conservative majority fretting 
and fuming under the humiliation. But Government by a 
minority is not the sole, perhaps not even the principal, cause 


of that accumulation of moral electricity in both Houses of 
Parliament which has resulted in so many thunderstorms. 
This Session has been marked by the accession of Mr. Disraeli 
to power as Prime Minister, and no one can pretend to doubt 
that this event, though it was the natural and proper sequel 
of the Conservative strategy of the last two years, which was 
purely Mr. Disraeli’s personal strategy, has produced a very 
marked nervous tension in both parties in both Houses,—the 
sort of nervous tension which people always feel when they do 
that for which they are sure to be blamed,—for which, 
indeed, they are more or less sure to blame themselves. The 
Conservatives have deeply felt the distrast which everybody 
expresses of Mr. Disraeli; deeply felt the suspicion to which 
all his colleagues were exposed by following his lead; deeply 
felt the credence given by the country to the charge that he 
had been playing a double part both on Reform and on the 
Irish Church, deeply felt the charlatanerie of his clever mani- 
festoes, most deeply of all felt the absolute indispensableness 
of their leader and their own impotence without him. On the 
other hand, the Liberals have been still more bitter at the 
yoke they have voluntarily fastened upon their own necks in 
putting the minority into office, and have reared, kicked, 
plunged, in the hope of getting rid of it, but only to find anew 
on each attempt that in entrusting Mr. Disraeli with the work 
of Reform, and even insisting that it should be completely done, 
they have given him an excuse for delay, nay, a power of insist- 
ing on delay, which is more fretting than they could have con- 
ceived. There is the leader of the House of Commons and the 
real head of the English State doing political comedy night 
after night, with a face hardly serious, and not a little con- 
tempt in it for those whom he takes so little pains to deceive, 
practising openly all the “ dodges "’ of his own political novels, 
dating party letters ‘“‘ Maundy Thursday” to please High 
Churchmen; speaking of the ‘“ awful dispensation’’ which 
has made it the first duty of the new constituences to 
decide whether they shall “sustain or subvert” the ancient 
Constitution of the country, to please dry Church-and-State 
men; and even threatening confederacies between the Roman 
Catholics and the Ritualists, which were said to be likely ‘ dan- 
gerously to touch the tenure of the Throne,” to please Low 
Churchmen. This is not a condition of things pleasant to 
honest, steady-going politicians of any school; but when these 
honest, steady-going Liberals feel that they ought to have, 
and in any ordinary times would have, the power to shake off 
the political charlatan who is making the House and country 
ridiculous, it is natural that they should shake themselves 
with something of that vehement and irritated vibration with 
which a dog attempts to shake a flea out of its ear. The 
Conservatives, who, as Mr. Hardy says, “/ong’’ for some end 
to their period of humiliating ascendancy, and the Liberals, 
who are bitterly ashamed of themselves that they ever sup- 
plied the opportunity for their own still more humiliating 
humiliation, are alike in a state of almost hypochondriac irri- 
tability, and yet alike helpless to do anything effectual. 
Hence they snap and bully and chafe with the most feverish 
pertinacity, and only teach the country by their conduct in 
doing so, how false a step they have made by putting the 
country under the government of a minority, and that minority 
under the control of a charlatan. 





THE DEMOCRATS ON THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


HE French Government, we perceive, has granted a con- 
cession for a submarine cable to be laid down from 
Havre to New York, to MM. Erlanger and M. Julius Reuter. 
We are heartily glad to hear it, for with a cable all to himself 
and nothing to pay for his messages, M. Reuter will perhaps 
condescend to let Englishmen hear a little about American 
affairs, at least when those affairs affect property to the 
amount of millions. Something like a fifth of the American 
Debt is believed to be held in Europe, the second greatest party 
in the Union resolves in solemn conclave that it will, if it can, 
plunder the holders of that debt, and M. Reuter, with a 
monopoly of telegraph news in his own hands, does not send 
us the precise words of the resolution ; but contents himself 
with a synopsis which five-sixths of his readers will not under- 
stand. It is unfortunately only too intelligible to the other 
sixth, and will raise in their minds mingled feelings of 
satisfaction and regret, satisfaction that the worst party 
which ever claimed power in America, a party which 
for years has declared it morally right to steal a coloured 
man’s wages, has at last applied its principles to the whole 





community; and regret that there should exist in the Union 
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millions of persons who, nevertheless, will not disown its 
colours. After a struggle which lasted apparently for three 
days, the Democratic Convention has agreed that United 
States’ Consols ought to be taxed, and should be paid off in 
paper, instead of gold. In other words, they have formally 
adopted partial repudiation as their party cry, and this after 
their adversaries had as formally rejected it. About the taxation 
there may be, in some minds, some conceivable doubt. True, 
the debt was before its contraction exempted formally from 
liability to any taxes not imposed by Congress ; true, also, that 
Congress has repeatedly, by exempting the Bonds from income 
and property taxes, shown that it considers the pledge one 
which limits its own powers; but still, we admit that the 
exemption can hardly be defended on abstract principle. State 
bonds are as much property as mortgages, and are, in the 
absence of specific promises to the contrary, equally liable to 
a fair taxation, that is, a taxation levied on all property alike. 
But the attempt to pay in paper instead of gold is neither more 
nor less than confiscation. The subscriptions were made in 
gold; the promise to pay is a promise in dollars given before 
greenbacks were legal tender; the Treasury has repeatedly 
announced that it understands its own pledge to be payment in 
gold; the Customs’ duties are payable only in gold, in order to 
meet the interest on the debt, and the interest has actually been 
so paid during years of paper currency. If ever there was a clear 
promise, this is one; and the Democrats, without pleading the 
insolvency of the State, intend to break it, in order to 
relieve their constituents of a burden. They, in fact, 
reduce their debts one-third by a sheer act of force. Indeed 
we are not sure that the limit is one-third. It is part 
of their plan to pay off the debt in currency, and the 
enormous consequent increase in the circulation of paper will 
probably make the ultimate loss to the holders fifty or sixty 

r cent. 

Fortunately for the credit of the Union there is little chance 
that the Democrats will for the present obtain the power to 
carry out their own policy. Apart from the very general 
belief of Americans in the sanctity of the Eighth Command- 
ment, the Democrats in accepting repudiation have rejected 
Mr. Chase; and to run Mr. Seymour, even if he will ac- 
cept the nomination they have offered him, against General 
Grant is folly. He is a gentleman in the English sense, but 
he is a Southerner in sympathies, arid his “ War Record” is 
almost as bad as that of Mr. Vallandigham himself. But 
the leaders of the Democrat party are not stupid men, or men 
who sin for sin’s sake, and the extent of resistance overcome 
by the repudiators shows how powerful they must have 
been. They have beaten the Moderate party, and Mr. Chase’s 
party, and the party of New England all together. It is of 
no use to shrink from the truth, and the truth is that 
Americans, more especially in the West, are fretting under their 
new taxation and their wretched financial policy to a degree 
which in many cases obscures their moral perceptions. Their 
taxation is not only very heavy, but has become permanent. 
For two years after the war they hoped that by enormous sacri- 
fices for a short period they might clear off the debt as rapidly as 
they had incurred it, but the effort was too much for human self- 
denial, and in abolishing 20,000,000/. of Excise duties Congress 
avowedly abandoned the attempt. Unless the whisky frauds 
can be suppressed,—and the Bill for that purpose is believed 
to be lost,—the Treasury will next year barely be able to make 
both ends meet, and the Americans must look forward to 
heavy taxation as part of the permanent system of civil govern- 
ment. They resent this greatly, not only or even mainly 
because they are fond of their cash, or because they are given 
to thrift, but because heavy taxation interferes with their 
notion of an ideal State. They were proud of an organization 
maintained almost without the taxgatherer. Then there are 
many reflex effects of the war which begin to be severely felt. 
The million and a half of soldiers for four years consumed 
instead of saving. The Nation, in a striking though exagger- 
ated article, shows that during the war the stock of cattle in 
the Union has decreased 30 per cent., of pigs 25 per cent., 
of horses 17 per cent., a total loss, when the natural increment 
is added to the account, of a third of the live stock of the 
Union. The cotton crop has sunk one-half. The slave crop 
is all gone. In every department of trade save corn-grow- 
ing the effects of the Protectionist policy begin at last 
to be visible. We export nothing, say the papers, forgetting 
that a nation which refuses imports, 7. ¢., customers’ money, 
naturally sells as little as a shopkeeper would who did the 
same thing. The shipping trade, once so great, has been 
transferred to foreign shores. All prices have risen, partly 





from the tariff, and partly from inflated curreney, and partly 
from the necessity of providing against incessant fluctuations: 
in that currency till, in the West, men are ready to quote 
Punch’s bitter joke as a fact, and declare that there is one 
thing dearer than life, and that is living. The pressure is 
felt in every family not enriched by the high prices now 
ruling for grain, in rentals, in prices, in diminished business, 
in increased difficulty in securing any surplus to save. Upon 
a people thus hard bested the heavy direct taxes now levied 
fall with a weight all the more cruelly felt because the smal] 
capitalists who lent the debt are exempted from all demands, 
They get their incomes to the hour; if they want money 
they send bonds to Europe; “the rich,” is the ery, “ pay 
nothing, all falls upon the poor ;’ and to the bitterness of 
declining prosperity is added the bitterness of an imaginary 
injustice. The poor man is paid for everything he supplies 
to the State in paper; but the rich man, who only sells 
money, is paid in gold. We do not, we confess, wonder that 
the Democrat leaders, aware of all this suffering, accustomed 
to draw a distinction between private and public obligations, 
and pressed by the Southerners, who object “to pay for the- 
birch which flogged them,” should hope to gain support by 
the open adoption of an immoral policy, should believe that 
the prospect of “whittling away taxation” would attract 
heaps of votes. 

We have no doubt that it will, and we should entertain 
some fear for the financial future of the Republic but for two 
reasons. One is that the adversity produced by the war will 
probably be overcome within the next Presidential term, and 
much of the suffering, therefore, will be gone before the Demo- 
crats have power to act. The other is that the people, taught 
by the pressure of prices, must see at last that they are paying 
taxes to the manufacturers in the shape of protective duties. 
When a workman finds that his boots cost eight dollars a pair 
and that he could import them from England for four, he is 
sure to ask sooner or later what becomes of the balance. It 
was so with Englishmen’s bread, and it will be so with Ameri- 
cans’ boots. The West, it is said, is already clear upon the- 
point, and if in 1872 the countryis ready for Free Trade, English 
finance will be possible, the debt will cease to be felt as a crush-- 
ing burden, and the temptation to rob the public creditor 
rather than risk impoverishment will almost disappear. It is 
within the next four years that the true danger will accrue, and 
it is well for the Union that General Grant’s popularity and the 
feeling created by the war alike protect the party which has 
had the moral courage to make of the Eighth Commandment a 
plank in its electoral platform. 





THE PUBLIC INTEREST AND THE CANDIDATES’ 
INTEREST. 


poner is of so much importance to the fair trial of the 

new Reform Act as the suppression so far as may be, 
the detection and punishment where it must be, of electoral 
corruption; but next to this in importance comes the interest 
of the public in commanding such a free choice of candidates 
for the duties of a representative as may most adequately 
raise the great political issues at stake, and put them in the 
most practical and broadest form before the constituencies. 
On the former question we said enough last week ; the latter 
is raised in a very practical form by Mr. Fawcett’s proposed 
addition to the Corrupt Practices’ Bill, which would throw the 
expense of polling-booths and hustings on the constituencies, 
subject, however, to a condition that candidates polling less than 
a certain number of votes (which need not be quite so few as Mr. 
Fawcett is understood to propose) should be compelled to forfeit 
a substantial contribution towards those expenses, which they 
should be required to deposit by way of guarantee of the 
bona fides of their canvass. Some such condition is, we 
believe, absolutely essential, in order to prevent the public 
being asked to pay for the mere vanity and love of 
notoriety of individuals totally unfitted to represent any 
section of the constituency. The public should be only 
asked to pay for that which is for the public advantage, 
and it is clearly not for the public advantage to be solicited 
and importuned by men who have no sort of claim of any 
kind on public confidence. It is a fair question whether 
the cost of committee-rooms for each candidate should not 
be regulated by the Bill, for there is no known mode of 
indirect corruption more mischievous than that applied by these 
costly bribes to the keepers of public-houses; but it would be 
impossible, we think, to remove this expense, so far as it 18 








legitimate at all, from the individual candidates, and throw it 
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upon the public. The activity of a party in securing various 
points for the meeting of a particular candidate’s supporters 
can scarcely be either absolutely condemned or regarded as a 
legitimate object for public expenditure ;—so far as it is not 
bribery in an indirect form, so far as it is legitimate at all, 
it should be contributed not by the candidate, but by his 
supporters in the interest of the cause ; but however strictly 
limited by law, an individual candidate’s arrangements for the 
meeting of members of his own party cannot properly be 
regarded as a charge on the public income. 

But it seems perfectly clear that it is for the public 
advantage, and this in a high degree, that the fine on re- 
presentatives should not be so heavy as practically to exclude 
all but rich men from the House of Commons. We are too 
apt to suppose,—the whole character of recent discussions has 
helped to make us suppose,—that with the power to vote, the 
power to obtain a fit representative has been secured. The 
highly superstitious value attached to the vote, the mere vote, 
in this very complex and difficult matter of representation, 
shows curiously enough how easily the public eyes are 
provided with blinkers which prevent them from looking 
either to the right or the left of the point submitted to them 
for observation. In point of fact, what is more obvious than 
that of these two conditions of adequate representation,—the 
appearance of fit candidates from among whom to choose, and 
the power to choose freely among them,—the first is even 
more important than the second? for, granted that you have 
not the fit candidates from amongst whom to select, it 
is simply impossible for any constituency, whatever their 
power of free choice, to secure a good representative ; 
while, on the other hand, it is possible that a constituency 
limited most unreasonably and improperly in its power of 
choice, may still select the right man to represent not only 
electors, but non-electors, if the right man is actually one of 
the candidates for their votes. The one deficiency, therefore, 
—the deficiency in candidates of the right sort,—is absolutely 
and certainly fatal to the proper working of the Parliamentary 
system ; while the other deficiency, the deficiency in the power 
of the resident inhabitants to declare him of the right sort, 
though it may be fatal to that system, may’also under fortu- 
nate conditions chance not to be so. 

Hence we maintain that it is at least quite as important,— 
probably even somewhat more so,—for the efficient working 
of-the new Reform Act, that there shall be no mischievous 
restrictions on the candidates to be selected from, than that 
there shall be no mischievous restrictions on the number of 
the electors. The exclusion of one or two names from the 
roll of candidates may more effectually vitiate the political 
choice made by any place, than the exclusion of very many from 
the roll of the electors would be effectual todo. After all, 
the end in view is to get the true representative voices ulti- 
mately raised in Parliament, and that end cannot be attained if 
the true representative voices are not willing to offer themselves. 
Now, it is obvious enough that to make the whole expenses 
of the election chargeable on the candidates collectively, is 
to put a most mischievous and dangerous limitation on the 
electors’ range of choice. In some of the most economically 
managed county elections, the estimate of expense is about a 
pound a head for every elector. In the larger boroughs the 
party not unfrequently subscribes a good deal towards the 
expense of a contest, but still the candidates rarely come off 
under a sum which would be a very fair provision for an 
economical man’s family for life. Now, it seems to us clear 
that the hardship here is not, as is usually supposed, a hard- 
ship on the candidates, but a hardship on the public. If the 
candidates cannot afford it, they need not be candidates; and 
we owe little pity to any man simply because his political 
ambition cannot be gratified consistently with his private 
duties and obligations. But to the public it is a very 
great hardship that their choice should be absolutely 
limited to men who can afford from 1,000/. to 10,0002. 
for any contest. The number of such men is exceed- 
ingly few,—the range of a choice so limited is exceedingly 
small,—and, moreover, amongst those few, within that small 
Tange of choice, the danger is more and more every year that 
the greater number will be vulgar millionaires, without a 
Political mind of their own at all, who wish to enter Parlia- 
ment simply for the social distinction which attends that 
Position, or the chance of influence which it gives in the 
management of future speculative pecuniary transactions of 


quality is desirable in a representative. The man who enters 
Parliament in the hope of getting his wife into “society,” and 
the man who enters Parliament in the hope of getting a fresh 
leverage for future railway jobs, is about the least truly 
independent representative any constituency could have. 
Compared with such a one, the man with 500/. a year certain, an 
earnest political faith, and no ulterior object except to serve the 
advancement of that faith, is independence itself. Yet sucha 
man cannot pretend to pay something between 1,000/. and 
7,0002. or 8,000/. for every contest, for one or two such con- 
tests would wholly exhaust the capital on which he relies for 
his independence. 

Again, not only is the arbitrary limitation of the area of 
choice a very great hardship to constituencies, but the limita- 
tion will prove in some cases to be more than merely arbitrary, 
will shut out not only a number of candidates as likely as richer 
men to be fit representatives, but some more likely than richer 
men to be fit representatives. We take it that a great number 
of the most important questions of the future will be questions 
touching the condition of the poor, and the condition of over- 
worked industry, on which men who are themselves near the 
edge of competence, who at some time in their lives have 
known the sharpest pressure of work and want, who still feel 
anything but secure against the return of that pressure, would 
be far more fit to represent adequately and earnestly the 
feeling of the poor and the over-worked, than the rich 
who can afford to pay thousands of pounds for the mere 
luxury of a seat in the House of Commons. We are far 
from saying that the rich on such subjects need be mere 
delegates. They may enter into the feelings of the hard- 
worked and the poor by sympathy, and they may master 
the actual conditions of this class of problems, even 
more impartially than those more nearly interested, by 
intellectual study. But still it is most important that 
the cause, of education (say), should be represented by 
men who do not merely wish, like Mr. Lowe, “to educate 
our masters ;” but who look at education with the eyes of the 
class who desire it for its own sake, and not for the sake of 
the political dangers it lessens or removes. For one Mr. Lowe 
who would frankly blurt out his reasons for now wishing to 
make education universal and compulsory, whereas he used to 
wish to see it extended only by voluntary agencies, there are 
a hundred Members of Parliament who would speak and act 
from the same motive without blurting it out. And we main- 
tain that the discussion of the subject by men of this class, 
without a very large admixture of those who think compara- 
tively little of the political consequences and much of the im- 
mediate benefit desired, would necessarily be a most incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory discussion, which could not possibly 
result in such a measure as the people really need. 

It seems to us therefore conspicuously a matter for 
the interest, not of the candidates, but of the public, that 
there should be no exclusion of the poorer class of independ- 
ent candidates,—men who, though educated and intelligent, 
really belong economically to the class who have won their living 
by their own severe industry, who have known what it is to 
dread ignorance and poverty; who feel profoundly the insig- 
nificance of the many trifles on which more leisurely and 
luxurious classes are accustomed to insist as matters of 
vital concern; and who will represent therefore not merely the 
views, but the feelings, the painfully implanted and developed 
feelings, of “the toiling millions of men who are sunk in 
labour and pain.” Without throwing the general expenses 
of the election on the constituencies, it seems to us simply 
impossible that our House of Commons, even though it were 
to be chosen by Household Suffrage in both towns and coun- 
ties, could really represent the country by which it would be 
nominally elected. If it were a condition of the election that 
all the candidates should be selected from a given class,— 
landowners, lawyers, or merchants,—every one would cry out 
that the amplest suffrage would be of no avail. Yet, for very 
many purposes, indeed, the rich are such a elass—more vari- 
ous, indeed, in character than the rich of any one class, but 
still marked by distinctive features both positive and negative, 
—and it is a matter of the first importance to the public that 
neither practically nor theoretically should our choice be limited 
to the rich. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE PRESS. 








Magnitude. It is obvious enough that wealth of the 


d we have referred to is not the sort of wealth which 
Secures political independence in the sense in which that | 





[? the entire body of Members in the House of Commons 
and the entire body of English Journalists cannot abolish 


a grievance which closely and personally touches them all, 
effective power has ceased to exist in England. We do not 
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believe it has ceased, and consequently believe that the vote 
of 120,000/. for a new House of Commons may be placed in 
the Estimates this year and accepted without a division. It 
is a little absurd that after spending two millions and a half 
on a Parliamentary Palace mainly intended to lodge the House 
of Commons, 120,000/. more should be demanded for lodging 
the same body; but Englishmen are slow to learn except by 
experience, and the existing grievance is almost intolerable. It 
is bad enough for members, but for journalists it is so bad 
that it there were the smallest spirit of unity in the profession 
they would strike, and reduce the House at a blow froma 
governing body into a bad-tempered debating club, wasting its 
evenings in debates to which nobody attended. Without the 
journalists the Members would be a pack of nobodies, chattering 
every evening to each other with nobody to listen to them ; 
yet they treat the professionals whose aid makes them govern- 
ing men as if they were servants huddled into the lobby of a 
theatre with their masters’ umbrellas. Their own case, no 
doubt, is a serious one. The new House supposed to be built 
for their accommodation will not seat comfortably half their 
number, and will not hold two-thirds with any amount of 
packing; it has a floor which renders one man in three in- 
audible, is so ventilated that three hours of that climate 
makes old men sleepy and young men furious, and has 
galleries in which no one, except he be perhaps a Peer, 
can see, hear, or write with any approach to comfort. 
The Members can, however, take care of themselves. If 
they like quarrelling for their seats, and speaking over a 
floor which drinks their voices, and standing in shadows so 
deep that the most genial of Tories. looks like a Jacobin 
haranguing his club, it is no business of ours to remonstrate 
against that form of imbecility. All we can say is that they 
are neglecting their duty to the constituents in not making 
the best of themselves. We speak for our own profession, 
which is as essential to the House as its own members and 
its own constituents, and which is at once degraded and 
injured by the existing arrangements. Not to mention that 
the journalists and reporters are placed in the very worst 
locality for either seeing, hearing, or writing, with chattering 
women overhead, and all speakers far below, they are denied 
anything like adequate space. The reporters of the older 
journals, who alone are considered legitimate occupants of the 
gallery, are cramped for room, and compelled to write in the 
most unnatural of attitudes, that of worshippers in a pewed 
church, while new papers positively cannot get admittance. 
Are the Members really so fond of the old ones that they are 
willing to vote them a close monopoly? As for the pro- 
vincial journals, who are daily becoming more powerful, 
and whose representatives have just as much right 
within the walls of Parliament as the London reporters, 
there is no room for them; while the weekly papers are 
subjected to a régime absolutely grotesque in its folly and 
injustice. The Saturday Review, the Spectator, the Examiner, 
the London Review and half-a-dozen more are just as much 
read by politicians, and have just as much influence on 
politics, as the daily papers; yet their conductors are debarred 
from listening to the debates for which they have usually 
furnished half the material. They are permitted, as a great 
favour, to attend in the Reporters’ Gallery, in which they have 
no seats of right, once a week, the rule being made most 
stringent when the debates are most important and consecu- 
tive, as, for example, the debate upon Reform. The Editors 
of the daily papers, many of whom are as powerful as any 
men on the front benches, are, we believe, tolerated every 
night, but only of favour; and a serious complaint was made 
before this very Committee that their presence was a hindrance 
and a nuisance to the reporters, who do not want either to 
offend them or to be bothered with their conversation. Much 
of this arrangement is of course due to the arrogant theory 
that reporters and journalists, through whom alone the House 
is powerful, are mere “ strangers,” surplusage, people of whose 
existence the House cannot condescend to be aware; but some 
of it is due to the contracted limits of a House in which 
reporters’ galleries seem to have been an afterthought. The 
journalists and reporters do not ask much, only room to per- 
form their unpaid but inestimable services ; and if it is refused 
in any new House they ought, in self-respect, to render Mem- 
bers’ lives a misery to them, a task they could perform very 
easily by ignoring them in leaders, and reporting their chatter 
verbatim, with all the repetitions, delays, interludes, inter- 
jections, hawks, and other marks of oratorical incapacity which 
they now suppress. 

Mr, Barry’s scheme for building a new House over the Com- 


mons Court and the dining-rooms remedies most of these 
evils, but it is insufficient. His plan avoids any interference 
with the Palace, or any necessity for a temporary House, and 
might, if he is energetic, be completed with decent speed ; but 
he is still more attentive to anything than the House itself, 
which alone is of first-rate importance. He provides 569 
seats ; but no House is complete which does not contain 665 
separate and numbered seats, one for every member whenever 
he chooses to attend. That number once secured, each mem- 
ber would retain his own place, subject to the well known 





party arrangements, any vacancy as it occurred being offered 
to members of the same side according to their seniority in 
the House. All the quarrelling and loss of time caused by 
the present schoolboy arrangements would then be obviated ; 
and Members could come in at their own time, and on the 
fullest night there would be no confusion. The House would 
be almost as reasonably organized as the stalls in a provincial 
theatre—a grand triumph of legislative brain. The foreign 
system of a tribune is inconsistent with our proceedings in 
Committee ; but fixed seats would be no injury to any one, 
except, perhaps, a few new members with bad voices, who 
would creep up towards better seats and greater obviousness 
quite as soon as is good for them. With this alteration, an 
expansion of one-sixth, the new auditorium would, as far as 
the Members are concerned, be all that could be desired; 
for Mr. Barry must not forget that every constituency is now 
a popular one, and that every popular constituency insists on 
regular attendance. Members are not permitted in America to 
postpone a vote to a flirtation. The space provided for the Peers 
is, as usual, sufficient,—they rarely get the second-best of any- 
thing,—andit willnever be well toadmit strangers enough toform 
a mob,—a mistake made both in the Corps Législatif and the 
House of Representatives,—but we do not yet feel quite satisfied 
about the Press. The Reporters are allowed forty-four seats, 
instead of thirty-eight; but that does not allow for the in- 
evitable requirements of fresh newspapers, or for the growing 
wants and power of the Provincial Press. A new institution, 
—the Editors’ box,—is, however, a decided improvement, and 
will, we hope, speedily cause the abolition of the ban under 
which weekly newspapers at present lie; and Mr. Barry will, 
we doubt not, if pressed, screw out ten more seats for the 
reporters. 

If his plan is adopted, which seems probable, the whole 
country would be benefited, and the expense is a trifle com- 
pared with the sum most countries waste upon Members’ 
salaries ; but it will still be necessary for the House to insist 
upon one or two novelties in the actual work. First, that Mr. 
Barry, if separately paid at all, be paid a sum, and not a per- 
centage on the work, an arrangement which, were he an angel 
of virtue, would not tend to decrease expense ; secondly, that 
the time for construction be as short as is consistent with effi- 
cient work ; and thirdly, that the contractor be heavily fined 
for every week’s delay. Otherwise, the Members will not get 
into their new House until they are all of them greyheaded, 
probably not until an Act establishing universal suffrage and 
equal electoral districts has made all their arrangements 
obsolete. We do not, of course, expect that amount of effi- 
ciency out of the whole House, which is never peremptory 
except about cattle; but still, if two or three independent 
Members will just keep the ideal in mind, and worry once a 
month for explanation, and get a few figures from M. Hauss- 
mann, and oppose supplementary votes, they will, with the 
assistance of the journalists thirsting for room to breathe, get 
the work done before the new Law Courts are complete, or the 
Thames Embankment is finished, or London municipalities 
have learnt how to make, to smooth, or to clean a paved 
roadway. 








MR. JOHN MORLEY’S DESPAIR. 

R. JOHN MORLEY, the editor of the Fortnightly Review, 

has not entirely despaired of his country ; but he has poured 
forth in able and tragic sentences his almost positive intention to 
despair in case the new Parliament of the coming autumn, on 
which he passes, by anticipation, sentence of severe condemnation, 
should not be succeeded in another year or two by one of higher 
calibre, and, as far as we understand, more pronounced Fortnightly 
views, than Mr. Morley is able to attribute to the class of repre- 
sentatives hitherto proposed for the new constituencies. Mr. John 
Morley is at once so impassioned and so epigrammatic, that it 1s 
not very easy to condense the substance of his terse but still dis- 
cursive lamentation. For our own purpose, however, which does 








not cover the whole scope of his often witty and always vigorous 
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lament over the present condition and prospects of English poli- 
tics, his thesis may be reduced to this, —that theology just now stops 
the way in English politics, that the clergymen of the Church of 
England are a class by profession immoral, that the ‘ Littledales, 
Thomsons, Closes, Spectators” might well be left to fight out the 
theological premisses for themselves, and indulge to the full in 
their ‘‘strange, windy scufflings of kites and crows,” if it 
did not happen that the clergy are now venturing on the 
sphere of ‘* government and policy ” with minds intent not on the 
pacification of a part of the Empire, but on ‘the propogation of 
a creed and the maintenance of an ecclesiastical accident.” ‘The 
radical immorality of the clergy now therefore betrays __ itself. 
“To ask their intelligent sympathy for political methods, is like 
asking a hypochondriacal valetudinarian who never leaves his room 
to go fox-hunting.” ‘They are enlisting the weak minds of the 
women on their side, and even alarming the Squires with the 
notion that their turn will come next if the revolution be not 
speedily put down. Hence, it becomes Mr. John Morley’s duty, 
instead of treating theology with the silent contempt which 
is its due as a worn-out and exploded explanation of facts 
now better understood, to denounce it and its exponents with 
a warmth and ability which gives a ring of semi-prophetic 
passion to a woe denounced in the name of everything human 
and nothing divine. After this keen and rasping invective against 
theology and theologians, the editor of the Fortnightly Review 
goes on to denounce, and as far as we understand him quite 
as bitterly, a great deal that is not theological, but purely 
secular, in the politics of the unhappy country of which he is 
writing. His text seems to be, like Isaiah’s, though it is an- 
nounced not in the name of God, but of humanity alone, ** Why 
should ye be stricken any more? ye will only revolt more and 
more; for the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.” 
First, Englishmen won’t treat Catholics with any justice and 
decency, because they are incapable of regarding Catholics except 
under the two classifications of fools and rascals. Yet, in spite 
of this almost congenital imbecility in the English mind, the one 
great task of England is to govern dependencies in which her own 
faith is not held at all,and where a faith harder to conceive than even 
Catholicism, is held by millions ; and this it is impossible to do even 
decently with the fearful burden of English prejudices to paralyze 
us. Look,says Mr. Morley, at the way Mr. Mill’s proposal to deal 
with the Irish land question was received by the House of Commons, 
no less than at the way in which the preliminary problem, that 
of the Irish Church, is dealt with. The British attitude of 
mind fills reasonable and thoughtful men with despair; and if 
in utter dejection they look to the next Parliament to retrieve 
us from our helpless state, they find only ‘ preparations made 
for a colossal and absolutely unrivalled consumption of beer; 
scarcely any but old names, and none but the old sorts of candi- 
dates before the electors; more than one of the most excellent 
members of the present House,—men from whom England had 
something to hope,—thrust aside to make way for rich nobodies, 
the creatures whose business it is to undermine the fabric of free 
government, in a state of quite unexampled liveliness and hil- 
arity.” From this *‘ dishonourable” prospect the only escape is in 
the hope that the workmen who have “ no part nor lot in that 
idiotic mood of national self-depreciation which has seized their 
demoralized and helpless betters,” when they once feel their 
power, will take things into their own hands, and ‘ boil over ;” 
but if they don’t do this, Mr. John Morley asks suggestively, ‘ Will 
not there be some reason for despairing of the republic ?” 

Such, stripped of much vigorous illustration, oue violently 
Savage, a good deal of neat epigram, and a little socialist 
doctrine, is the jeremiad of Mr. John Morley. Starting 
from profound contempt for theology and all that theology 
implies, Mr. John Morley arrives at profound despondency for 
his country, only saved from actual despair by what seems to 
Us enthusiastic reliance on the moral superiority of a class which 
Wwe fully believe to be the superior of the really idle classes 
amongst us, but which, nevertheless, has certainly, and quite 
recently, evinced, though in rare instances, passions of its 
Own of a very striking and disgraceful character. Now, 
What impresses us most in all this is neither the scepticism 
of Mr, John Morley, which is profound ; nor his hatred of the 
clergy, which is profound also; nor his melancholy as to the 
Present, which is ineradicable; nor his despondency for the future, 
Which is qualified by a faint glimmer of hope; but the connection 
between the scorn for faith with which he starts, and the almost 
abject Political despondency with which he concludes. Whatever 
our editorial sins may be, we are, at least, entirely free from the im- 


for their support of it; we have written more boldly in favour of 
Mr. Mill’s proposed experiment with Irish land than any other 
weekly journal; we have not feared the reputation of rash and 
fanatical innovation ; and we have striven at least to conceive the 
duties of England to great populations of quite un-English faiths 
in no narrow or dogmatic spirit. But we should have felt no hope 
in this or any other line of policy, had we held with Mr. John 
Morley, that the march of sci-nce means the discomfiture of theo- 
logy,—in simpler words, the exorcism of God ;—that ‘ his- 
tory is uncovering the national roots of ideas that were once 
held to be of divinely mysterious growth,” that, for example, 
as Mr. Morley oddly,—possibly in a positivist, certainly ina highly 
unhistorical spirit implies,—the root of Christian creeds is to be 
found in the early Synods,—‘ say, the Robber Synod,” blandly 
interjects Mr. Morley,—and not in Christ. And if anything 
could have strengthened our belief that the ground of liope for 
man is not in the transient human phenomena of any age, but in a 
Will beneath and outside them, Mr. John Morley’s eloquent 
deduction of despondency from doubt certainly would have 
done so. We hoped against hope in the victory of the North 
over the South, not because we had any superstitious faith in 
either the wealth, or the intelligence, or even the self-govern- 
ment of the Free States, but because we thought that we could 
discern an increasing and divine purpose running through the ages 
connecting wealth, and power, and intelligence, and life, more 
and more with freedom, though all and each of these may exist, 
and have existed, without it. And so for England and Ireland, 
we hope because we see, or think we sce, a higher Will than that 
of Englishmen and Irishmen, moving in English and Irish history, 
and bringing good out of long times of evil. How Mr. John Morley 
hopes to sow sympathy with all sorts of unfamiliar theologies by 
inspiring equal disdain for all, he has not explained. We confess 
we feel it easier to approve a statesmanship which appreciates all 
that is good and noble in Brahminical, or Buddhist, or Mahometan, 
or Roman Catholic forms of law, and polity, and morality, 
if we believe that the same Divine Will has revealed some one- 
sided feature of its own perfection to each alike, than if we regard 
all only as the initial attempts and failures of a progress which 
has no guarantee but the chequered and anything but uniform 
experience of a very minute fragment of time. If Mr. John Morley 
sees in ‘* the march of science” a constantly cumulative refutation 
of the right to trust in God, we do not deny that no words of his 
can be too passionate to expose the wretched delusions to which 
men lend themselves. But it is odd to boast the superior fruitful- 
ness of the non-theologic creed, and illustrate its profound despon- 
dency, as regards both human morality and a statesmanlike cathol- 
licity of feeling, in the very same breath. How can he expect the 
wretched middle class whom he despises so to be more catholic’ 
than he is? If he thinks the English clergy no better than moral 
eunuchs, half of them fools, half knaves, how can he blame the 
English people so bitterly for indulging the same violent prejudices 
towards the Roman Catholic clergy ? 

For us, we sec the only ground of true hope, and therefore of that 
large charity which cannot exist without hope, in a profound faith 
that God is working out through all these different forms of 
human worship and self-devotion something higher than any one 
of them separately, something nearer to Himself. We can no more 
wonder that a man who sees no God beneath human phenomena 
should look with despair at the social and political future, than 
that one who knew only the phenomena of heat without knowing 
that it had any permanent source in the sun, should, whenever 
heat seemed to be passing away, despair of its return. Mr. 
Morley speaks in high and, it seems to us, no ignoble language 
of the morality which he seeks to establish among public men. 
We will never lend ourselves to the dishonest and, at bottom, 
sceptical assertion that there can be no morality without con- 
scious religion. We sincerely believe that he and the positivists 
whom he seems most to favour, have done and are doing much 
to raise a higher standard of public morality among us. But 
even he and his friends will probably admit that, histori- 
cally speaking, no great movement in the direction of a stricter 
and higher morality, public or otherwise, has ever been popular 
except in connection with a new life of faith. All great advances 
of public morality, heathen and Christian, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, social and political, the Socratic and Stoical in Greece, the 
prophetic and the Christian in Judea, the Franciscan and Domi- 
nican in the Catholic Church, the Wycliffite, Lutheran, and 
Puritan of the Reformation, the philanthropic and social of modera 
days, the Wesleyan missions among the colliers and miners, the 





putation of either supporting the Irish Church or sparing the clergy | reforms of Howard and Mrs. Fry, the Temperance movement of 


Anti-Slavery movement of Clarkson and Wilberforce, the Prison 
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Father Matthew, the Reformatory School movement, the Educa- 
tional movement, the Ten Hours’ Bill, we will even say boldly the 
Irish Church abolition movement of the present moment, have all 
drawn their sap from some religious enthusiasm. We do not deny 
that many of the most flagrant public immoralities of the world’s 
history have shown a similar origin, but we do assert that while, on 
the one hand, there has been no one great step taken in public 
morality without a new kindling of faith, there has, on the other, 
been as yet no popular outburst of the spirit which denies and 
repudiates the subordination of man’s to any higher Will, without 
a wide-spread immorality even in the sense which Mr. John 
Morley attaches to the word immorality. This being so, and, 
though Mr. John Morley and his friends would deny the inference, 
we do not believe they would deny the historical fact that, hitherto 
at least, moral regeneration has been closely coupled with a new 
faith in an unseen Will, while the popular decay of that faith has 
been marked by a relaxation of all the higher virtues, we contend 
that they, laying as they do an enormous stress on historical 
fact, are not justified in the attitude of insolent mockery which 
Mr. John Morley adopts in this article towards all theological 
conviction. It is at least a question, even for them, if their 
democratic theory has not far more chance with those who do not 
cast away the faith in a God, in whose sight all men are equal, 
than with those who do, and who are more and more on that ac- 
count liable to the temptation to exaggerate the insignificant dif- 
ferences in power and culture between man and man. Of this we are 
profoundly convinced, that a morality which requires the highest 
spirit of self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice,—and the morality 
of some of the positivists, though not of Mr. John Morley, at 
least in this petulant paper, does aim as high as this,—can 
scarcely ever be deeply and widely spread without the 
support of that devotion to an eternal and invisible Will of 
self-sacrifice which Mr. John Morley seems to think a con- 
temptible superstition. One of the creatures most despised by Mr. 
John Morley, a bishop in the Scotch episcopal communion, the 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, said in a noble sermon preached 
last Sunday at Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ God will be elected by the 
universal suffrage of creation as Lord and King, and He will not 
have worship in any other way. He would not be its true King 
in any other way, and He will be a true King in this.” That 
strikes us as the key-note of an infinitely more powerful democratic 
movement than any Mr, John Morley has wailed forth in this 
jeremiad of Positivism. Faith in God, we admit, cannot be 
attained by believing that it would be a powerful instrument of 
moral regeneration if it were true. But those who wish,—as Mr. 
John Morley really does,—for that moral regeneration, and cannot 
believe it true, might at least refrain from words which have 
nothing but unmannerly and almost brutal insult in them for 
whose who have been, and are likely to be for many a long cen- 
tury even from his point of view, the warmest supporters of the 
moral reforms for which he is so hopelessly and desperately 
contending. 





AN ACTOR’S DIFFICULTY. 

HE writer came away from the Prince of Wales Theatre one 
night this week with a thought in his head which, in justice 

to a much abused profession, may be worth putting down. As it 
chanced, he had heard a good deal of Mr. Robertson’s play Caste, 
without having seen it while it was the rage, and going to see it 
as revived, came away a little disappointed. The play is exceed- 
ingly good, at once amusing and wise, and about two-thirds of the 
acting is good too, as good as anything we are likely to get in 
London. Miss Blanche Wilton, in her saucy-soubrette part, de- 
serves, perhaps, even higher praise—her imitation of the march 
of a mounted soldier would, purely farcical as it is, make her 
fortune at the Variétés ;—and Mr. Honey, as the drunken father, 
with his snatches of song and bits of stump oratory, would be 
perfect, if he were not so well aware that the gallery like 
accentuated acting. Whenever the scene is an ordinary one, 
or slightly comic, or has in it any touch of farce, there is 
little left to desire; and pathos of the domestic kind is given 
naturally, without strain, except after an occasional sob, and every 
now and then with genuine artistic feeling. It is only when the 
emotion rises to blood heat, when it becomes tragic in its 
intensity, that the actors break down, and either turn wooden, 
as if conscious that they did not know what to do, or become 
blatant and absurd. It is very disappointing, particularly 
when the acting is so natural, and therefore so good, through- 
out about two-thirds of the play; and yet when one reflects on 
it, how can they help it, poor things! An actor or actress of 


original genius may possibly so represent a strong emotion, by 
the light of his or her own soul, as to kindle responsive emotion in 
the audience; but the ordinary artist must be dependent mainly 
upon his memory, upon something he has seen; and who has seen 
strong emotion of the tragic kind in persons of the class which 
habitually restrains all expression of strong emotion? <A great 
genius may act remorse without having felt or seen it, just as a 
very great painter might paint a face without having the model 
before him ; but an ordinary painter will forget half the lines even 
when he thinks he most accurately remembers them. So would 
an actor forget, even if he had ever seen, the emotion he wishes to 
represent, and nine times in ten he has never seen it at all, and 








is compelled either to represent himself as he would be under 
that emotion, or to arrange features and attitude by a mental 
efiort. In the former case he might succeed, for every man hasin 
him the potentiality of every passion ; but few men not geniuses 
ever quite see that their own emotion is not tame, and the majority 
therefore seek for the effect they cannot otherwise perceive in loud- 
ness, rant, strain, and caricature generally. ‘They would, unless 
utter sticks, put aside those vices if they eversaw the emotion they 
want ; but how should they see it? Who ever saw remorse in a 
civilized man or woman in a strong form, so strong that he could 
at once be certain that it was remorse he saw? No emotion is 
worse represented on the stage, because no emotion among re- 
strained people—and actors are usually representing restrained peo- 
ple—is so carefully concealed. People who have seen a good deal 
of convicts say that when remorse exists among them it betrays 
itself much more in the shoulders and the fingers than in the face, 
though it may make the eyes haggard; but how many actors ever 
watched the guilty with full knowledge of their guilt ? and not 
studying them, or the undeveloped germ within themselves, what 
are they todo? They can but imagine how remorse would betray 
itself, and so stoop their heads and shuffle their toes and start and 

roll their eyes in a fashion into which no remorseful man was ever 

yet betrayed. Forced laughter would be much nearer the truth, 

or constant silence ; but where is the proof of that, proof patent to 
the audience; which knows quite well the exaggeration is all 
wrong, but does not know definitely and precisely what 

would be right? Take deep indignation, again, indignation rising 
to the tragic height. Miss Foote, in one scene of Caste, has to 

portray that, to ask her own father how he “ dare” steal her 
child’s coral, and a nice mess she makes of it. She acts very fairly 
through all the lighter scenes, and there is little to complain of in 
her rendering of the affectionate pathos of which her part is full ; 

but in this outburst she breaks down altogether, roars as no woman 
ever roared with a baby beside her to be frightened, declaims, 
stamps her foot, and becomes altogether stagey. Yet how canshe 
help it? She never saw moral indignation at that height under those 
circumstances, and how draw without a model? People are often 

enough morally indignant, at least they often enough have cause; 

but their indignation rarely carries them utterly away, never when 

tempered, as it ought to be in Caste, by the relationship and by the 

baby. If Miss Foote would look into herself instead of her book, 

she would probably see that were she really Esther Eccles her 

indignation would be deeply whispered, would have something 

of pleading in it, something also of more natural because more 

restrained rage. She would not blaze and stamp as if she would 

feel good hearty swearing a relief ; and why should Esther Eccles ? 

Still it is only for not looking into herself that she is as artist 

to blame, for she can have no model except among the un- 

restrained classes to whom Esther in the play did not 

belong, and who may by possibility make that desperate row 
which seems to the audience in the stalls so forced. As a matter 
of fact, we doubt if they do ; but if they do, copying them is none 
the less a mistake, just as great a mistake as it would be for 
Captain Hawtree to copy the superciliousness of an omnibus- 
driver, perfect as that no doubt is of its kind. 

Very strong passion of any sort is with two exceptions very 
rarely to be witnessed in civilized society. Grief, in its higher 
and so to speak louder forms, most of us have, we fear, witnessed, 
even that dreadful hysteric grief of the strong man which 
seems as if it would shake him in pieces, and which 
perhaps of all forms of emotion for the moment melts 
conventionality most completely, and this not only in the sufferer, 
but in those who witness it. Consequently actors usually repre- 
sent grief well,—we have seen Alfred Wigan do it wonderfully,;— 
better, strange to say, than actresses, who have seen it too, but 
who, for the most part, sob with their shoulders, under an idea, 
we suppose, that that gesture is more visible than the real sob of a 
woman’s half mad grief, which,—we write with all reverence, but 
there is no other realistic illustration,—is a sob from the waist 
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upwards, like an exaggerated hiccup. Rage, too, is almost always 
well represented. True rage of the highest kind, which 
transforms a man, the rage during which cowardice and bravery 
are equal, and subtlety and coarseness the same thing, 
the rage which the old Italian called brief madness, is very 
rare indeed in Western Europe, and among the people por- 
trayed upon the stage ; but the next phase of the disease, the fury 
faintly restrained by conventionalism, is common enough, and 
quite sufficiently effective. Eccles’s half comic but still real rage, 
because deprived of drink by his daughter's pride, is, for example, 
admirably done, and brings down the gallery in a noisy cor- 
diality of response. But, on the other hand, hatred, unrestrained 
hatred in its tragic form, is in real life the rarest of emotions, 
and is invariably badly expressed upon the stage. Half of us, 
actors included, irritabile genus as they are, never felt genuine 
hatred for anybody or anything, and never saw anybody who was 
undergoing the emotion. The Saturday Review somewhere goes 
the length of calling it the extinct passion, and though that state- 
ment wants the explanation that it alludes only to persistent 
hatred, still there is no doubt that hate will always be a difficulty 
to the tragic actor. If a man of decent temper, he will probably 
be unable to follow the true rule, and call up the passion in him- 
self, for he will not know it enough to recognize it when it is 
called up. The stage idea seems to be that a man who really 
hated another would scowl at him; and the profession may, 
for aught a critic can say, be right. The writer, however, 
once saw a flash of real hate, the hate that can kill, the 
hate of a life, pass over an elderly woman’s face, and has 
repeatedly watched the genuine emotion in Oriental faces. 
They are bad guides, but the woman was English, and in all 
the expression was the same, and was the reverse of that adopted 
on the stage; was a grin, not a scowl, the lips lengthening, the 
cheeks setting downwards, the eyes half closing, while the brow 
remained perfectly calm. Still in twenty years of active life he 
has seen it but once, and what is an actor who never felt it and 
never saw it to do, but trust to his moral consciousness, which is 
secretly debauched by the wish for an effect the gallery can see ? 
Then there is jealousy. Well, there is no knowing, and the best 
actors may*have the best reason for believing that jealousy 
tolls its eyes, unnatural as that expression seems to quieter 
people, and we are perhaps deceived by poets when we 
fancy that jealousy is hungry, avid, thirsty, any adjective 
which expresses an inward craving that must be satisfied ; so we 
may let that be, and pass on to the commonest of all passions on 
the stage, and least common of all off it, Revenge. Did any 
actor or actress now in London ever see revenge in any transcen- 
dental or even tragic form? He may, if he has been in a battle 
and caught the expression of the younger men, as their comrades 
begin to fall, but in ordinary artist life we question it very 
greatly. It is an emotion few feel except for seconds, and fewer 
still display. WVindictiveness we have all seen, sometimes in strong 
forms, but vindictiveness intensified is not revenge, but only 
malignity, a very different thing. The best actors usually con- 
found them, and grin like ghouls, which is effective, but not true ; 
while the meaner sort confound revenge with rage, and shout out, 
“Villa-a-a-in! I will be revéngeddd!” as if somebody had just 
throttled them. The Todmorden murderer, we suspect, did not 
talk like that when he attacked the housemaid,—but we know no 
more, in any true sense of knowledge, than the gallery does, which 
is always puzzled about this particular emotion, and being 
British, in its bewilderment thirsts for noise. 

The actors can hardly be blamed for not knowing when the 
audience does not know, and yet that sentence suggests the greatest 
puzzle of all. Why should the audience, who have no ocular 
experience of a particular emotion, know when the actor, who has 
m0 experience either, is doing it wrongly? They do know it 
very often indeed, and we suppose the answer is this. The instincts 
are always true, and the audience being a crowd, and not liable to 
be governed by mere thoughts, as the individual actor is, obey their 
‘nstincts, which teach them what they would teach the actor, only 
he keeps them under a pernicious control. Individually they 
would act worse than he does, but collectively a crowd always 
Tesponds to genuine acting, however high the key-note of the 
emotion may be pitched. ‘They may be corrupted, of course, till 
they mistake rant for passion, and their distance from the stage 
renders exaggeration almost inevitable ; but real nature, the acting 
We feel to be nature, always makes them quiver, and their collective 
judgment, which when favourable isso often wrong, never condemns 
Without a cause. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXX.—BepForDSHIRE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE :—CONCLUSION. 


ie speaking of the county families and principal towns of this 

Province, we have necessarily mentioned several of the events 
connected with its history from the time of the Norman Conquest, 
but a few still remain to be added. 

During the wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster we 
read of no remarkable occurrences in Bedfordshire, and this has 
been accounted for the by the Messrs. Lysons by the probability that 
all the castles in that county, except Bedford, had been demolished 
in the reign of King John, Matthew Paris telling us that that 
Prince on his march to the northward destroyed all the castles 
which lay in his route. Bedfordshire was one of the first counties 
that associated against King Charles in the civil war. A special 
licence for the Eastern Association, of which it was a mem- 
ber, was passed by Parliament, November 30, 1642. According 
to Clarendon, Bedfordshire was one of the counties in which the 
King had not any visible party, nor one fixed quarter. The 
Cavaliers, however, in 1643, made an attempt on the county. Sir 
Lewis Dyve was sent into Bedfordshire with 2,000 or 3,000 horse, 
and came first to Ampthill, then to Bedford, which latter town he 
entered, and took Sir John Norris and other Parliamentary officers 
prisoners. From thence he went to the house of Sir Samuel 
Luke (the supposed original of Butler's Hudibras), cither Hawnes 
or Woodend, near Bedford, and served that, says the Royalist 
chronicler, as Sir Lewis himself was served in the same county, 
at Bromham, then the seat of the Dyves, by the sequestrators. 
Soon after this, Colonel Montagu, with some of the Parliamentary 
forces, entered Bedford by a feint, under pretence of their being 
the Royal forces under Dyve, and took away some money and 
horses intended for the King’s use. From this time the county 
remained quietly in the hands of the Parliament. 

The struggle of Hereward the Saxon in the Isle of Ely has 
been already referred to. He was joined in this wild retreat in 
the marshes by Earl Morcar (or Morkere), and Zgelwine, Bishop 
of Durham, both of whom, however, submitted to William some 
time before Hereward abandoned his defence of the isle. King 
William, alarmed at the growing strength of the confederacy, 
took, as we have seen, decided measures to reduce the stronghold. 
On the east of the isle he posted his picked troops, for the purpose 
of obstructing all egress on that side. On the west he hada 
large causeway thrown up, two miles in length, to enable him to 
send his cavalry against the insurgents. Many bold deeds 
were done by Hereward and his Saxons during this struggle. 
On one occasion he is said to have availed himself of an 
attack from Yvo Taillebois (one of the most hated of the 
Norman invaders), on one side of the isle to issue forth on 
the other side and capture Thorold and other Norman leaders, 
whom he only released on receiving a ransom of three thousand 
marks’ weight of silver. At length, however, Gilbert de Clare 
and William Warren made themselves masters of Ely, and 
Hereward fled to the fens of Lincolnshire. Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
held the island for the Empress Maud against Stephen; but 
that King came himself with a fleet of small vessels to Aldreth, 
and having made a temporary bridge for his cavalry, entered the 
isle, aud put an end to the Bishop's resistance. In 1144 the 
men of the isle called in to their aid Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl 
of Essex, who had deserted to the side of the Empress. ‘This Earl 
laid waste the royal demesnes whenever he came, as well as the 
lands and possessions of such as were attached to the King's interest- 
Having spoiled Ramsey Abbey, he traversed Cambridgeshire from 
west to east; at Benwick, near Doddington, where was a passage 
into the Isle of Ely, he placed a garrison ; thence passing by way 
of Ely, he went to Fordham, at the eastern extremity of the 
county, where he placed a strong garrison of horse. Stephen 
in revenge laid waste the possessions of the Bishop, and the miser- 
able inhabitants of the isle were also visited with the horrors of 
famine and pestilence. In the struggle at the close of the reign of 
John between that King and the Barons, Cambridgeshire and the 
Isle of Ely again suffered severely. Walter Brauck, with a party of 
of Brabanters, entered the isle opposite a place called Herebie, 
and plundered the monasteries, carrying away the monks and 
extorting great sums for their ransom. Soon afterwards the Earl 
of Salisbury, Faukes de Brent, and Savary de Mallo Leone entered 
the isle at Stuntneybridge, and spreading devastation as they 
went, robbed the churches of what Bruuck had left, and only 
spared the Cathedral of Ely from fire on the payment’ by the 
Prior of 209 marks. Most of the ricker inhabitants made their 
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escape over the ice, and either concealed themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood or fled to London. Then the army of the Barons 
marched into Cambridgeshire and laid it waste, and were followed 
by the King, who, we are told, ‘‘did hurt enough.” In the civil 
revolutions of the reign of Henry III. the isle and county again 
suffered greatly. In 1266, while the royal forces engaged in the 
siege of Kenilworth Castle, John Dayville and other Barons laid 
waste Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, and took possession 
of the town and isle of Ely on the Eve of St. Lawrence; the 
Bishop, who had undertaken to hold it for the King, escaping to 
Court, where he was ill received. ‘The Barons then fortified the 
isle, and maintained themselves there, making incursions into 
Cambridgeshire, in one of which, however, Sir Walter Cottenham 
and others fell into the King’s hands, and were executed. To 
Prince Edward was entrusted the reduction of the isle, which 
he effected. By means of bridges of boards and hurdles, 
which were made by the instructions of the neighbouring 
peasantry, he obtained a safe passage for his army into the isle; 
and the Barons, for some reason or other, attempted no serious 
resistance, but some fled, and the rest capitulated. Among the 
latter was Lord Wake, who claimed or has been said to be de- 
scended from Hereward. During the civil war of the time of 
Charles I., Cambridge was more fortunate than in preceding civil 
contests. No town within it had to sustain a siege, nor was any 
battle fought within its limits. The only injury it sustained 
was from the plundering of the King’s Army, when it entered the 
Eastern Counties in 1645. At the beginning of the civil contest 
Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely were associated for the Parlia- 
ment under Lord Grey of Werke; and Clarendon describes Cam- 
bridgeshire as wholly in the hands of the Parliament. Oliver 
Cromwell was sent down with three troops of horse in 1645 to 
secure the Isle of Ely. Sir Francis Russell, one of the sequestra- 
tors, who became closely connected by marriage with the Protec- 
tor’s family, and was one of his ‘‘ Other House,” was Governor of 
of the isle, and his son-in-law, Hugh Underwood, was Governor of 
Whittlesea. In June, 1647, the Parliamentary Army under 
Fairfax had its head-quarters at Kennet, near Newmarket, and 
whilst they were stationed there occurred Cornet Joyce's 
exploit of carrying off or giving the King an opportunity 
of going off with him from Holmby House to the Army. 
The commanding officer of Joyce’s regiment was thereupon 
hastily despatched by Fairfax and Cromwell to take the King 
out of Joyce’s hands, and carry him back to Holmby, where 
he was to be secured from any attempts on the part either 
of the petty officers of the Army or the English or Scotch 
Presbyterians. But the King refused positively to return, 
and so was brought to Lady Cutts’s house at Childerley, near 
Cambridge, where he arrived on the 7th of June, full of confidence 
at his proximity to the Army, telling Fairfax that he had as great 
an interest among the soldiers as he himself. At his own request 
he was removed to Newmarket on the 9th. It was during the stay 
of the Army in Cambridgeshire that two general rendezvous was 
held, one at Triplow Heath and the other at Royston, each con- 
nected with important phases in the history of that dark year, 1647, 
which ended with the reassertion of the authority of the General 
officers of the Army, and the discomfiture of the King’s intrigues 
with the petty officers and private soldiers. Huntingdonshire, 
strong on the side of the Parliament throughout the civil contests 
of this reign, was exposed, as we have already seen, to the plun- 
dering of the Royal Army in 1645; and when the Presbyterian- 
Royalist risings took place in 1648, the Earl of Holland and Duke 
of Buckingham, who had retreated into this county with 100 horse 
after an unsuccessful attempt in Surrey, were beset in St. Neot’s. 
The Duke of Buckingham forced his way through the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers, but the Earl of Holland surrendered without 
resistance, and Colonel John Dalbier, who had changed sides more 
than once during these civil contests, fell a victim on the spot to 
the fury of his former comrades. 

Huntingdonshire, says Leland, “in old time was much more 
woody than it is now [in the reign of Henry VIII.], and the deer 
resorted to the fens; it is full long since it was disforested.” 
Camden, in Elizabeth’s time, confirms this, and states that ‘the 
inhabitants say it was once covered with woods, and it appears to 
have been a forest, till Henry II., in the beginning of his reign, 
disforested the whole, as set forth by an old proclamation, except 
Waybridge, Sapple, and Herthei, which were the Lord’s woods, 
and remain forest.” Sir Robert Cotton (in the next reign) says 
that this county was not completely disforested till Edward I.’s 
time, when that Sovereign, in his twenty-ninth year, confirmed the 
great charter granted by Henry III., and left no more forest than 





of Edward I., and recorded by Dugdale, it appears that “the 
tenants of the Abbots of Ramsey, in the town of Ramsey, and the 
tenants in the Abbots of Thorney, in Whittlesea, had wasted all 
the fen of King’s Delf of the alders, hassocks, and rushes, esti- 
mated at a thousand acres, so that the King’s deer could not have 
harbour there, as before.” 

We must not pass from the history of this Province without 
some reference to the great Bedford Level. This district ‘* com- 
prehends nearly the whole of a large tract of flat land, extending 
into the six counties of Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the German Ocean, and on all other sides by high lands, which 
encompass it in the form of a horseshoe. Its length from Toynton 
in Lincolnshire to Millton in Cambridgeshire is 60 miles, and its 
breadth from Peterborough in Northamptonshire to Brandon in 
Suffolk is nearly 40 miles. The Bedford Level extends northward 
only as far Tydd St. Giles; its length whence to Millton, on the 
south, is about 33 miles. ‘The Level is divided into three parts, which 
are distinguished as the North, the Middle, and the South Level. 
The North Level lies between the rivers Welland and Nene; the 
Middle Level between the Nene and the Old Bedford River; 
the South Level extending from the Old Bedford River to Stoke, 
Feltwell, and Mildenhall. The area of these marshes may be 
taken in round numbers as about 400,000 acres. ‘The seventh 
part of the Level is in Huntingdonshire ; the whole of the Isle of 
Ely, and a few parishes in Cambridgeshire which lie south-east 
of the isle, are included in the Level. Norfolk contains 63,000 
and Suffolk 30,000 acres of the Level; the remainder is 
in the south-east division of Lincolnshire.” This tract has 
undergone great physical changes. There seems evidence 
that once it was dry land at a much lower level than at pre- 
sent. It also appears to have been once covered with forests, and 
then to have been marsh land. The Emperor Severus in the begin- 
ning of the third century caused roads to be made through the 
marshes. One of these is now covered with soil from five to three 
feet in thickness. Henry of Huntingdon in the twelfth ccntury 
describes the fenny country as being ‘‘ very pleasant and agreeable 
to the eye, watered by many rivers, which run through, diversified 
into many large and small lakes, and adorned with many woods and 
islands.” William of Malmesbury, about the same period, speaks of 
the lordship of ‘horney as abounding in lofty trees, fruitful vines, 
and productive orchards, and having no waste land in any part. 
‘¢ What shall I say,” he adds, ‘‘ of the beautiful buildings which it is 
so wonderful to see the ground amidst these fens to bear?” And it 
appears that up to the thirteenth century ‘‘the waters usually 
flowed in their natural channels, and the surrounding country 
was either under tillage or in pasturage.” Then in 1236, 
during a high wind, the sea broke in at Wisbeach, and from 
that time fresh incursions took place ; the waters from the uplands 
were prevented from various causes from discharging themselves 
into the sea, and by degrees the district fell back into the state of 
a stagnant morass. The first attempt to drain it seems to have 
been made in 1436; but nothing effectual was done till the reign 
of Charles I., when Francis, the great Earl of Bedford, undertook 
(with certain fellow-adventurers) to perform this great work, and 
did it to a great extent. How it was taken out of his hands by the 
Crown for the purpose of benefiting the King and courtiers at 
his expense and that of the commoners of the Fens; how Sir 
Cornelius Vermuyden went on with the operation, and, according 
to some authorities, greatly mismanaged it; how the Long Parlia- 
ment restored the property wrested from the Earl to his son, Earl 
William ; and how, on the Restoration, a compromise was effected, 
and a charter granted in 1664 to a corporation for the main- 
tenance of the works, we have already had occasion to tell ia 
these columns in narrating the history of the family of Russell. 
The Level is now converted into “rich pastures and fertile cora 
fields.” 

The list of eminent men born in Bedfordshire which we can sup- 
ply is very meagre, if we except the members of the Russell family. 
Silvester de Everton, who took his name from a village in a detached 
parish of Huntingdonshire, enclosed in this county, was Bishop of 
Carlisle and Chancellor in 1246 to Henry III, and one of the 
prelates who required the King to deprive all foreigners of 
bishoprics in England. Here also was born John ‘liptoft, Earb 
of Worcester, in the reign of Henry VI. John of Dunstable, born 
at that town, was a writer in the fifteenth century, and died in 
1455. John Bunyan was born at Elstow, about a mile from 
Bedford. Dr. Edward Castell, one of the labourers on Waltons 
Polyglot Bible in the seventeenth century, was born at Higham- 
Gordon ; and John Pomfret, the poet, was born at Luton. 





his own demesne. From a presentment made in the twenty-fourth 





Cambridgeshire has produced Nicholas de Ely, whom the 
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Barons forced on Henry III. for Chancellor in 1260. The King 
afterwards displaced him from that office, but made him Lord 
Treasurer, and afterwards Bishop of Worcester and Winchester. 
This county has also produced not a few other prelates of more or 
less eminence. Matthew Paris, the chronicler, is said to have 
been one of a family of that name in Bedfordshire, and to have 
been born at Caxton in that county. Balsham was the birth- 
place of Hugh de Balsham, the founder of Peter House, Cam- 
bridge. Sir John Cheke, the grammarian and divine, and one of the 
tutors of Edward VI., and Jeremy Taylor, the celebrated Bishop 
of Down and Connor, were born at Cambridge. Cottenham was the 
birthplace of Thomas Tennison, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1694. 

Among the eminent natives of Huntingdonshire we may men- 
tion Henry of Huntingdon, the chronicler ; Sir Robert Cotton, the 
antiquary, born at Denton; Stephen Marshall, the celebrated 
Presbyterian divine, born at Godmanchester ; Oliver Cromwell, 
the Great Protector, and his sons, Richard Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector, and Henry Cromwell, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, all 
born at Huntingdon ; several eminent members of the Montagu 
family; and Richard Broughton, author of the Monasticon 
Britannicum. 








THE OBJECTORS TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “SpecTATOR.”] 


Str,—Your anonymous correspondents who kindly undertook on 
Saturday to set my mind at ease on the subject of my letter of the 
22nd have much obliged me. I cannot venture to trespass on 
your space by a detailed review of the arguments put forward by 
“ A Dissenter” or ‘* A Layman”; but I am sorry to say that, 
although I have read their letters attentively, my difficulties are 
not removed, and I may perhaps presume to point out two or 
three particulars in which “‘ A Dissenter ” is strangely oblivious. I 
pass over his statement as to the loyalty of the Romanist priests, 
which I fear is not borne out by facts,—nor is there any need to 
attempt by an examination of parliamentary and other speeches to 
refute his assertion that ‘‘ Fenianism has not been mentioned as a 
reason for carrying out Mr. Gladstone’s measure.” But he will 
excuse my reminding him that when he says the Voluntary system 
will provide for the case put in what he is pleased to call my third 
argument, he seems to forget that ‘ Voluntaryism” will only 
support a clergyman in a parish where Church Protestants amount 
to a quorum of, say 30, or 20 at the least, and will leave such a 
place as I have described completely out of their calculation, 
certainly for the present. 

Then, again, he blames me with begging the question, because 
I say conciliation is for “‘the Priests, the Fenians, and the 
Romanist peasantry,”—(I included small tradesmen and small 
farmers, by implication, which ‘‘ A Dissenter” forgets),—and 
here he shows himself ignorant of one important fact, namely, 
that such a class as he speaks of —“‘ the Rumanist and Protestant 
Dissenting landowners,”—are politically speaking the children of 
his imagination, having no existence in Ireland, except in what 
would there be called the ‘immense minority,” of about 1 in 8 of 
the whole body of landlords; and as to a middle class, they are 
represented in most places by the small tradesmen and farmers to 
whom I have referred. ‘There are no large farmers, no rich 
tradesmen, to represent the middle rank of life, as in England ; 
such men as the late Sir Benjamin Guinness or Mr. Dargan can 
scarcely be called middle-class tradesmen; and if they could, they 
would only stand as exceptions to a rule. It is true that Mr. 
Disraeli has been anxious to teach us the right of a minority to 
govern; but I hardly suspect ‘“‘ A Dissenter” of being a convert 
to the Premier's eloquence. ‘ A Dissenter” also gives us a new 
view in his words “Ireland needs conciliating.” He must here 
refer to agricultural improvement, and speak of the soil, as he 
appears to have excluded the inhabitants. 

‘“‘A Layman ” has kindly restat-»d my own question, for which I 
beg to thank him; but as he has added no argument to weigh the 
scale to either side, I cannot say I am relieved by his letter. 

Task leave to put my question again. Can I and those who 
hold with me assist in an act which seems to entail a certain evil 
consequence, in the very uncertain hope of good coming? Is our 
anxiety that the Protestant Church, and the cause of liberty in 
Ireland should be strengthened and relieved from party ties, a 
sufficient reason for joining in a serious attack on England's 
authority in that country? We know that at present the Pro- 
testant Church progresses under almost insuperable difficulties, 
a were they removed she would have far greater advantages in 

work, but is not their removal too great a shock in the present 
Weak state of the patient ? 


Again, apologizing for my late and present intrusions, and 
thanking you for the generosity and impartiality of which I am 
reminded by ‘‘ A Dissenter,” I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Edenbridge, Kent, July 6, 1868. Wm. J. Lortte. 





THE BIGOTRY OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY. 

(To rue Eprror oF tne “ Spectator.”} 
Srr,—I read the Spectator every week carefully, and therefore 
cannot fail to notice that the Clergy of the Church of England 
are rarely or never mentioned in its pages without the addition of 
some epithet or remark which fastens upon them the charge of 
bigotry. 

It is hardly worth while to ask whether vituperation is likely to 
have more weight with an educated body than argument, but I 
really should like to inquire whether in this matter of the Irish 
Church the English clergy are so much more bigoted than their 
lay brethren. 

I have talked the matter over with my clerical neighbours 
(most of whom are Conservative enough in politics), and 
I find that they share my own opinion on the subject. 
They consider that disestablishment might be the removal 
of an object of aversion to the Roman Catholics, and would 
probably serve to develop missionary spirit in the Protes- 
tant Church, and on both these grounds they would support 
a well considered measure for this purpose. But with regard to 
disendowment they feel that, in spite of being charged with a mere 
desire to preserve the loaves and fishes, they must oppose what 
seems to them an act of injustice to clergy and laity alike, and a 
dangerous uusettlement of the tenure of property. Of course we 
think and speak like clergy and geese, but the Spectator can afford 
‘to bear with us in our folly,” and might give us arguments in 
place of hard words and bitter sarcasm. And as to bigotry, 
methinks it would be far more rampant if the Church of England 
were disestablished, and the so-called Liberal Dissenters were per- 
mitted to carry out their programme to its full extent.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Hererorpsarre Vicar. 


[Argument is sometimes put down as empty sarcasm by those 
who do not agree in it. We imagined there had been more, at 
all events, than enough of it in our columns of late, and if there 
has been none, we are under a deplorable delusion. That the lay- 
men do not go with the clergy in the matter, the large majority 
for Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons seems to prove.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE QUAKERS. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Can you do with two or three more facts about the Society 
of Friends, without prematurely “ tapping the rock” in a weari- 
some year ? 

Your correspondent “Preno” fails, through his brevity, to 
reconcile two of his statements, which, though apparently con- 
tradictory, are yet reconcilable. He says, ‘‘ It is not the case 
that the number of the Quakers are dwindling ;” and yet ‘in 
England 1,000 Quakers will have lessened in one year by 1}!” I 
suppose the reconciling fact is to be found in the slow and quiet 
introduction of fresh blood into the Society. In England, in the 
last year, this has amounted to about 150 persons, gathered, it 
must be remembered, without any efforts at proselytizing ; while 
in America these annual converts have of late been numbered by 
thousands. There is therefore, I hope, no probability that this 
remarkable Christian community is gradually dying out, though 
it is evidently casting off some of its old traditions. It must, 
I think, be confessed that the Quakers constitute a regi- 
ment that the Christian army can ill spare just now. ‘There 
is evidently a wide sphere of usefulness, at the present 
crisis, both in the religious and the political world, for a 
body which avows itself to be ‘‘a Church without a clergy,” 
—which prominently and practically asserts its' faith in the living 
Presence of Christ by its peculiar method of public worship,— 
and which has aimed at carrying the spirit of religion into the 
duties of every-day life, both political and social, more than any 
other religious sect. 

In addition to the 5,000 families which you say constitute the 
Society of Friends in this country, there are about 6,000 persons, 
who are, to all intents and purposes, Quakers, though not actually 
entered upon the books of the Society. ‘This is a steadily in- 
creasing class, especially in the North of England. These 20,000 
Quakers,—members and non-members,—are distributed into 321 





j congregations. Among these there are about 700 preachers, all, 
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There 
are, however, nearly 100 small congregations, who have no 
resident preachers among them ; but who are content to sit down 
together from week to week, in the belief that they will be edified 
and refreshed by the Spirit of Christ, without instrumental 
means. 

Is there no lesson here for that large number of Christian pro- 
fessors who are often saying that they like to hear the truth 
cleverly and eloquently put, and who are thus often in danger of 
practically exalting the cleverness and the eloquence above the 
truth ?—I am, Sir, &c., P. 


BOOKS. 
<_< 
MR. A. D. COLERIDGE’S TRANSLATION OF EGMONT.* 
Egmont is one of Goethe's finest works, and we wonder that there 
have been so few attempts to render it into English. Seldom has 
a political situation been more completely subordinated to a 
dramatic picture than in this sketch—not altogether true to life in 
its biographical features—of the popular Count Egmont. Goethe 
has himself characterized his hero in his own autobiography as 
‘¢ possessing an unmeasured love of life, a boundless self-confidence, 
a gift of drawing all men to himself, of winning the favour of the 
people, the silent passion of a princess, the spoken passion of a 
young child of nature, the sympathy of a shrewd statesman, and 
the attachment of the son of his greatest adversary.” The poet's 
idea was to paint the 1ian who had the power to magnetize, as it 
were, both crowds and individuals, and to exhibit this influence of 
his in its different effects on the most opposite temperaments and 
characters. First, we have the common people, the vulgarest 
tradesmen of Brussels,—cowardly fellows, who eventually fear to 
stir a step in defence of their own liberties to rescue him,—express- 
ing their unbounded trust in Egmont; then comes the fine scene 
between Margaret of Parma the Regent of the Netherlands and 
her trusted counsellor Machiavelli, where they discuss the re- 
ligious risings in Flanders, the complications into which these 
risings will bring her with her brother Philip If., and the 
attitude of Orange and Egmont in the crisis, the Regent betray- 
ing in almost every speech the pique of a suppressed passion 
which Egmont will not return, and the statesman betraying 
the strong fascination which Egmont’s views have exerted over 
his intellect, and how they have convinced him almost against 
his will, and compelled him to take side rather with Egmont than 
with his mistress. Then Egmont himself comes upon the scene, 
listening, half carelessly, to the expostulations of his secretary, who 
sees and warns him of the dangers before him, and of the certainty 
that Philip is gathering up all sorts of evidence, true and false, 
against him, and plotting his destruction. Egmont will not hear 
of caution or precaution. He prides himself on winning his 
way without diplomatic craft and policy, disputes the power 
of any man to mould in any considerable degree his own 
destiny, and declines altogether to purchase safety at the cost 
of anxieties which would take all the joy out of life. Then 


we see Clara rejecting the devoted love of another for Egmont’s 
sake, and driving her old suitor to despair by the simple yet open | 


devotion she displays for the Count whom she has so lately Jearned 
toknow. We have Orange trying in vain to persuade Egmont 
of the coming danger, aud to infuse into him some of his own 
colder spirit of calculation. We have Alva, the only character in 
the play who can resist Egmont’s fascination, and to whom, 
indeed, it represents a violently repellent power which fills him with 
a thrill of dread. when he comes to the last personal collision ; and 
Alva’s son, Ferdinand, who has conceived for his father’s enemy 
the kind of heroic passion which free, and daring, and lofty 
natures not seldom inspire in young men of tender spirit and a 
comparatively narrow range of thought. After Egmont’s arrest we 
have the pathetic and tragic scene in which Clara first endeavours 
by the eloquence of despairing love to raise the people into 
an effort to deliver him, and then, finding herself impotent, 
takes poison in her misery,—and the final scene in the 
prison between Egmont and Alva’s son, in which the latter 
expresses anguish that may almost vie with Clara’s at having been 
made the instrument of his father’s cruel purpose, and at being 
helpless to resist it; while Egmont takes the part of consoler, bids 
him not allow his own joy in life to be destroyed by what is 
inevitable, and throws off all his cares in the face of death with 





* Egmont: a Tragedy, Translated from the Original German (with Entr'actes and 
Songs by Beethoven, newly arranged from the Full Score and Schubert's Song, 
Preudvoll und Leidvoll). By Arthur Duke Coleridge, M.A. With an Illustration by 
J. E. Millais. London: Chapman and Hall, 


the same free, light magic of unconcern which has gained him 
love, and at last lost him life. Surely an historical plot was never 
before made so completely subordinate to the painting of a single 
grand central figure, unless it be the plot of Antony’s and Cleo- 
| patra’s fates to the picture of Shakespeare’s Antony. 
How has Mr. Coleridge rendered Goethe’s great play for Eng- 
lish readers? On the whole, we think, with great fidelity and 
|much spirit. Here and there we miss something, here a shade of 
{meaning in Margaret of Parma’s statesmanlike discourse, there a 
| tenderness of allusion in Clarchen’s love, and, again, something of 
| rhythm in a few of the finer passages in which Mr. Coleridge has 
| exchanged the majestic thunder of a falling stream for the broken 
| and fragmentary pelting of falling earth; but, on the whole, the 
| translation is both accurate and easy, and gives a very fair impres- 
sion of the original. It is not so good but what,—as Goldsmith’s 
critic says of the pictures he passes judgment upon,—the trans- 
lator ‘‘ might have done better if he had taken more pains ;” 
but then for many passages where we can suggest no improvement 
there are but few where we can point out serious faults. The 
following, however, is, we think, a specimen of rather clumsy 
work. It is the Regent Margaret of Parma’s sketch of Alva :— 





“REGENT. .. +> But there sits the gaunt Alva, with brazen front and 
deep eye of fire, muttering about woman’s weak kindness, untimely con- 
cession, and that women can ride broken-in horses well enough, but are 
themselves bad riding-masters, and such like pleasantries, which in 
former times I was obliged to endure from the lips of gentlemen 
politicians. 

“ Maca.—You have chosen good strong colours for your picture. 

‘“‘Recent.—Confess, Machiavel, in my entire sketch, from which I 
could paint a portrait, there is no tint so yellowish, so black, so 


There are many points here which seem to us missed, and some 
interpolated. ‘There is no word to answer to ‘‘gaunt.” Mr, 
Coleridge has not translated hohliuyiy (hollow-eyed), one of the 
most expressive epithets, at all. ‘ Front” should be * forehead ;” 
he has omitted the words which follow ‘‘muttering,” namely, ‘‘ be- 
tween bis teeth” (‘* zwischen den Zaihnen”), which are expressive ; 
‘¢ Stallmeister ” in this place certainly does not mean ridingmaster, 
which would be meaningless, but probably horse-breaker, as the con- 
text shows; and there are a great many faults in the first sentence 
of the Regent's reply, after Machiavel’s remark. First, Mr. Cole- 
ridge has omitted to translate both ‘‘ nur” and ‘ allenfalls,” the last 
of which is emphatic, and both of them needed for the familiarity 
and ease of the sentence; and besides this, he has been needlessly 
clumsy. It ought to run thus:—“ Do but confess, Machiavel, 
in my entire sketch,—from which I could at all events paint a 
portrait,—there is no shade of so dark a yellow, of so bilious 
a black, as the hue of Alva’s complexion, and the colour 
in which he dips his brush.” “So yellowish, so black, so 
jaundice-like” is a very bad translation of the two adjectives 
‘so gelb-braun, gallenschwarz.” ‘* Yellowish ” is feeble, and is also 
not very consistent with the next two epithets, and to resolve two 
epithets into three is a mistake, unless absolutely essential. It is, 
however, in the small particles, the connecting links of his sentences, 
that Mr. Coleridge is most careless ; and by this he gives a frequent 
and needless stiffness to his style. ‘Thus, to give a trivial 
instance, Egmont is explaining to Clara his view of Margaret 
| the Regent's relation to him and to Orange,—how comparatively 
open and without any diplomatic concealments and artifices is 
| his own nature, how reserved and full of enigmas is that of Orange. 
| He admits, however, that even in his own nature there may be some 





reserves :— 

‘‘Eamont.—I wish her well. We each have our own views; that 
makes no difference. She is an excellent woman; understands her 
people, and would see quite far enough, even if she were less suspicious. 
I give her some trouble, because she is always thinking I have secrets, 
and I have none. 

“ Crara.—None at all? Re 

“Eomont.—Well! a little reserve, porhaps, All wine, in the course 
of time, leaves some sediment in the cask. Orange is for her much 
better company, and always like a new problem. He has managed to 
get the credit of perpetually harbouring some secret design; she is 
always spelling his face, to divine his thoughts; or dogging his steps, 
to learn what direction he will take.” 
| Here, instead of the flat affirmation, ‘ Orange is for her much 
| better company, and always like a new problem "es Unterhaltung, 
by the way, is not “ company ”), which reads to us excessively stiff, 
Mr. Coleridge should have translated the transitional doch, which 
expresses the change of subject from himself to Orange, which 
} would have made all the difference to the run of the sentence. 
,** Orange is, however, a siill more interesting study for her 
| [literally, a still better entertainment], and a problem that is ever 
‘new.” It isin these minute points, especially in the less interesting 
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conversations, that Mr. Coleridge is most careless. We have noted 
several small inaccuracies of the kind which we need not, however, 
enumerate. 

The taste of the translation is exceedingly good, though Mr. 
Coleridge should not have made Clara call Brackenburg, her old 
suitor whom she pities but cannot love, ‘‘ my friend ” in her last 
tragic scene with him. What she says is ‘‘dear” (‘‘lieber”), and 
she means to be tender with him. No girl ever said ‘‘ my friend” 
to any man, much less a lover, except it may have been in an 
jronic-didactic mood. Mr. Coleridge’s translation of Clara’s song 
is very graceful :— 

“ Cheorful 
And tearful, 
With phantasies vain ! 
Yearning 
And burning 
In passion and pain ! 
Death-stricken, triumphant 
To heaven above! 
Happy alone 
Are the mortals that love!” 
Nevertheless ‘‘ phantasies vain” is an interpolation which, we 
think, misses the tenderness of the original. ‘‘ Gedankenvoll seyn” 
expresses this bliss of either sad or happy love, namely, that it over- 
flows in thoughts which are not vain, which are sad or sweet, but 
true. Nor do we like the imperfect balance between the ‘ death- 
stricken ” and ‘‘ triumphant to heaven above,” when half the music 
of the song lies in the equipoise between the sadness and gladness 
it tries to combine under the thought of love. The following 
translation is older than Mr. Coleridge’s, and we think, on the 
whole, somewhat closer to the original :— 
“ Cheerful 
And tearful, 
With quick, busy brain ; 
Swayed hither 
And thither 
In fluttering pain ; 
Cast down unto death, 
Soaring gaily above, 
Happy alone 
Is the heart that doth love!” 
We have carped a little, which is not unnatural in any lover of 
Goethe’s Eymont; but, on the whole, we can fairly say that any 
one who reads Mr. Coleridge’s version will have a very fair con- 
ception of the magnificent figure which is the central one of that 
great drama, and indeed a very good idea of the whole play. The 
publication in the appendix of the music adapted by Beethoven 
and Schubert to the play will be, for those who understand music, 
a great addition to its value. 





MR. EASTWICK’S VENEZUELA.* 


Tue reviewer's task is pleasant indeed when he has nothing more 
to do than to read such a book as this, and give the public a 
general idea of its contents. All he can say is, ‘“‘ Read, for I have 
read it ; approve, for I have approved it.” Of course the public has 
so much confidence in its chosen critics as will authorize it to act 
on such a statement. But after all, there would be something 
meagre and unsatisfactory in the look of our columns if we made 
no more use of Mr. KEastwick’s admirable sketches. We should 
be too much like those representative parents who are always being 
described as placing books in the hands of their children, and 
apparently leaving the children to guess why such an unintelligent 
process has been performed in any given instance. We should 
deprive ourselves of the pleasantest of all rights, the right to 
quote. It is true that when we enter into the details of Mr. 
Eastwick’s work, we are bound to point out one or two faults of 
construction. We cannot altogether pass over the strange com- 
position of the book, made up as it is of the painful experience of 
the Financial Commissioner for the General Credit Company, of 
the quick observation and acute remarks of the real Mr. Eastwick, 
and of the imaginary adventures of some one rather like Mr. 
Eastwick who was settled at Valencia and had read Lever's novels. 
The financial part of the book is too dry and documentary. Some 
of the lighter sketches are too fanciful. A more judicious mixture 
of the several parts of the book might have excluded the Irish 
major, who seems to have desired to perpetuate Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger among the Spanish South Americans. But an authen- 
tie record of what Mr. Eastwick did, fused up completely with 
Pictures of what he saw, would have made the Loan of 1864 
memorable in the history of letters, and would almost have con- 





* Venezuela; or, Sketches of Life in a South American Republic, with the History of 


soled the bondholders for repudiation. ‘They will now have the 
pleasure of thinking that their Commissioner has brought Vene- 
zuela to Europe, aud that owing to their loss we have seen as 
with our own eyes the harbours of St. Thomas and La Guaira, 
the towns of Carécas and Valencia. Yet, perhaps, so great is the 
perversity of human and of investing nature, these sketches will 
seem dearly bought. No such sentence could have been passed 
on the book which, judging from the one now before us, we say 
Mr. Eastwick might and ought to have written. 

Beginning with the voyage out, Mr. Eastwick gives a dreary 
sketch of St. Thomas. He calls it the nest of yellow fever, diffi- 
cult and dangerous of access, swarming with sharks, fearfully 
depressing, and wholly destitute of fresh water. The drive out of 
the town leads past the cemeteries of all religions. Apparently the 
only amusement to be had is a shark hunt. Mr. Eastwick and a 
friend rowed to the mouth of the harbour towing a dead horse at 
the stern of the boat. No back fins were visible, but, when the 
rowers were checked for a moment, several dark lines were seen 
just astern of the horse, and the instant the boat stopped five 
monstrous sharks darted at the carcase. Four bullets through the 
nearest shark and a harpoon driven into it just under the lower jaw 
disposed of it at once, and when it was towed to the beach it was 
found to measure more than sixteen feet in length by nearly six 
feet in circumference. The other sharks had pulled the horse 
under water, ‘‘and we could only tell by the bubbles and bloody 
foam what a worry was going on below.” If the choice of such a 
place as St. Thomas for a mail station perplexed Mr. Eastwick, 
he was still more astonished at the open roadstead of La Guaira 
being the port for the capital of Venezuela. The place is 
picturesque when viewed from the sea, but there is no shelter 
for shipping, and the town is considered the hottest in the world. 
‘‘Perbaps the best way of conveying to a European an idea of 
the heat, is to say that the mean temperature in the coldest month 
is four degrees of centigrade higher than that of the hottest month 
in Paris. If it be added that there are no appliances whatever to 
make things bearable—no good houses, no ice, no cold water, no 
shade, and no breeze—it will be possible to arrive at a faint notion 
of the reality.” The temperature of Mr. Eastwick’s book is 
throughout that of Dante’s Jnferno. We must add that the 
descriptions are equally vivid. ‘The pictures of the bridle road 
from La Guaira to Caracas, of the town of Cariicas itself, of the 
town and neighbourhood of Valencia, and of the general configura- 
tion of the country, may be cited as specimens of Mr. Eastwick’s 
art. But we shall find better things to quote when we come to 
the manners and customs of the people. 

The republican equality that prevails everywhere except among 
the sentries impressed Mr. Eastwick more strongly than favourably. 
The whole nature of the Venezuelans, he says, is soured as soon as 
they put on a red uniform. Yet a negro who acts as a sort of 
permanent official of a lower grade at the Government House in 
Caracas was allowed to say very sharp things to his superiors. 
He was once on the balcony with a general, when some students 
began to utter seditious cries, and exclaim, ‘‘ Down with the 
negroes! Down with the brigands!” ‘The General asked his 
companion sneeringly if he heard what was said about him. 
‘*Your excellency,” he replied, ‘I hear. ‘They are calling out 
‘Down with the negroes!’ meaning, of course, me; and ‘ Down 
with the brigands ! which, as no one else is present, must refer, 
I suppose, to your excellency.” Of the general freedom of man- 
ners which prevails among the servants Mr. Eastwick gives the 
following sketch :— 

“The doctrine of perfect equality is so well carried out that, in one 
of the best houses where I was a guest, the gentleman who cleaned the 
boots always camo into my room with his hat on and a cigar in his 
mouth; and another gentleman whom I had engaged to assist Juan, left 
me the day after his arrival, on being refused the custody of my keys 
and purse, which he candidly stated was the only duty he felt equal to. 
At dances, as soon as the music strikes up in the drawing-room, the 
servants begin to waltz in the passages and ante-rooms, and as enter- 
tainments are almost always on the ground floor, and generally in rooms 
looking into the streets, the ‘great unwashed’ thrust their naked arms 
and greasy faces between the bars of the windows and criticize the 
dancing with much spirit. I have seen a gentleman in rags leaning 
into a window from the streets with his bare arms almost touching 
those of a beautifully dressed lady, while his most sweet breath fanned 
her tresses. On another occasion I was talking to some ladies at an 
evening party, when a worthy sansculotte jerked in his head so suddenly 
to listen to our conversation, that I stopped, on which he called out, 
‘Oh, these are the aristocrats we have here, who won't talk to any one 
but their own set!’ On my sitting down to play chess with the wife of 
the president of one of the States, half-a-dozen female servants, of every 
shade, from tawny twilight to black night, surrounded the table and 
began to watch the game.” 


One of the least agreeable features of Venezuelan society is that 
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their doing any harm. One indeed came into a room in the 
middle of a dinner party, walked round the table murmuring 
broken sentences, and finally took up a knife from the sideboard. 
In another minute he had cut himself rather severely, the blood 
was trickling from his wrist, he was muttering faster than ever, 
and his eyes glittered like sparks. Fortunately, one of the company 
had the presence of mind to fill a glass of wine and offer it to 
the madman, or the Venezuelan experience of the harmlessness of 
such people would have been unpleasantly contradicted. A propos 
of dinners, Mr. Eastwick gives the bill of fare of an entertainment 
offered to him by the Minister of Public Works. ‘The order of 
the meal was:—‘‘A brimming plateful of turtle soup, good in 
quality, overpowering in quantity, and indifferently cooked; a 
large fruit of the custard-apple genus; prawns, pirga fish, and 
oysters; several fruits of the cactus; turkey, boned, and the inside 
filled with a kind of stuffing redolent of garlic; a plate of 
cherries ; a fricandeau of some unknown meat; several slices of 
pine-apple ; a dish, name unknown, the chief ingredient being the 
flesh of the land tortoise; grapes of various kinds; and an in- 
finite series of other trifles.” In this repast there was not as 
much garlic as usual. Mr. Eastwick tells of a friend who was so 
sick of constant garlic that he at last resolved to live on eggs. 
He found to his horror that the small end of each egg was per- 
forated, and some of the national condiment infused into it. 

Mr, Eastwick is in most respects an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Venezuelan ladies. ‘They are too refined to go to bull- 
fights, so that Mr. Burgess could not lay them under contri- 
bution for a South American ‘‘ Bravo, toro!” But it is as 
well that magnificent faces should not be associated with the 
passion of cruelty, and the Venezuelans are to be seen at their 
windows, in the streets, or at the churches. Ilere is one of the 
scenes which ought to have made amends for any amount of heat 
and garlic :— 

“Tho Catholic year at Caracas is made up of feasts and fasts, and 

fasting or feasting, the inhabitants are for ever ringing the bells, dis- 
charging holy squibs and rockets, and walking in tumultuous proces- 
sions. I lived weeks amid this din, and never could get accustomed to 
it, nor enjoy that hearty sound slumber which Sancho apostrophizes as 
the best of wrappers. But, in fairness, it must be added that fiestas 
have their attractions for strangers as well as their disagreeables. On 
these days, especially on notable holidays, such as that of Nuestra Senora 
de la Merced, the fair sex come forth in their gayest attire, and walk in 
bevies to the churches. It is then, if you are an impartial Paris, that 
you will resolve to bestow your golden apple on the Creole Venus in 
preference to all other beauties, so lovely are the faces that shine upon 
you from under the coquettish mantilla, and so graceful the figures that 
undulate along the streets. There may, indeed, be rosier cheeks and 
fairer skins elsewhere, but not such large black eyes, teeth of such 
dazzling whiteness, such taper waists, and faultless feet and ankles, 
as belong to the Venezuelan ladies. As for any devout feeling, that, 
of course, is entirely out of the question. The women come forth 
to be looked at, and the men stand in groups on the church steps, or 
cluster inside, to look at them. All round the churches are pictures, 
usually sad daubs, and a profusion of wax dolls, representing the Virgin 
at various periods of her life. Anything more contrary to common 
sense, to say nothing of good taste and devotional feeling, than these 
images it is impossible to conceive. Among the absurd groups of dolls 
I was particularly struck with one at the Merced fiesta, in which the 
Virgin, dressed in all the frippery imaginable, was kneeling beside a 
gigantic crucifix, while a six-year-old angel fluttered above the cross, 
dressed in silyer-embroidered trunk hose and tartan leggings of the Royal 
Stuart pattern. About the middle of the day, when the heat is most 
trying, there is generally a procession, and the image or picture of the 
saint is carried about, amid a train of ecclesiastics, and with a body of 
soldiers as a guard of honour. Every now and then the host is elevated, 
and down go the people on their knees, and anon guns and rockets are 
discharged, and the use even of squibs and crackers is sanctified on such 
occasions.” 
In other places, too, Mr. Eastwick is not a little tantalizing with his 
praises of the Creole beauties. His imaginative sketches swarm 
with black eyes, profuse locks, rosy cheeks, oval faces, and teeth 
of dazzling whiteness. ‘Thinking that it was Mr. Eastwick him- 
self who was asked by a bewildering beauty whether he was 
married, and who replied with embarrassment ‘‘ sometimes,” we 
blushed for the credit of the General Credit Company, and felt for 
the feelings of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton. But we soon 
found out our error, and saw that the Financial Commissioner had 
not been betrayed into any such indiscretions. The Company 
may safely send him out again whenever there are loans to be ne- 
gotiated, and if the result of a second mission is at all like that of 
the first, the sooner Mr. Eastwick carries out another box of gold 
the better for English readers. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THERAPEUTICS.* 
A COMPREHENSIVE study of animal life involves more than 
a knowledge of the properties of healthy structure and the 





* The Practitioner, a Monthly Journal of Therapeutics. Edited by F. E. Anstie, 
M.D., and Henry Lawson, M.D. London: Macmillan and Co. No. I 


laws of healthy function—anatomy and physiology. If the 
biologist investigates the development of the tissues and the con- 
ditions and origin of the aggregate of the functions we call life, 
he cannot stop short of inquiring into the disintegration of these 


| textures, and the causes which bring life to a stop; for growth is 


not more natural than decay, nor to be born than to die. If the 
physiologist studies the effect of pressure or of temperature upon 
the nerves of the skin, he is irresistibly led on to the results when 
that pressure or temperature become excessive, and produce injury 
or pain. And so pathology, or the study of the morbid actions 
of the body, may be regarded as only a chapter of physiology. 
But again, if the student of the forms of life under all conditions 
must not refuse to examine those which deviate from the normal 
state we call health, neither can he ignore the change in the vital 
functions produced by conditions which prevent the action of 
morbid agents, or modify their effects; and thus either maintain 
or restore health. 

Hence medicine as the art of preventing and curing disease— 
ars valetudinis, as Cicero calls it—is of necessity founded on know- 
ledge of biology in two of its most important branches, human 
physiology and human pathology. And since these presuppose 
chemistry, physics, and the other inorganic sciences, and most of 
this preliminary knowledge dates only from the last three centuries, 
medicine as an art based on scientific data must be of very recent 
origip. 

Side by side, however, with the slow advance of physical science, 
a purely empirical art of medicine was forming itself, just as in 
engineering (the art which offers perhaps the closest parallel to 
therapeutics) men had learnt and used certain practical rules of 
construction long before the mechanical principles on which they 
rest were discovered. And this empirical method would doubtless 
during the long period of ancient and medizval medicine have 
led to more important results, were it not for two obstacles, which 
can never be entirely removed—the extreme difficulty of observing 
physiological facts, and the necessity the physician is under of 
continually spoiling his experiments in order to benefit his 
individual patients. 

It is now known that disease is simply deviation from healthy 
function; and as this deviation may occur in every possible direc- 
tion, no single ‘‘ principle” or system can guide every attempt to 
redress it. Even in cases of mechanical injury or poison, it is not 
the bullet or the arsenic that is the disease, but the derangement 
of structure and function which they cause. Moreover, since we 
cannot create life, the physician can only aim at so modifying the 
vital functions as to restore them to their normal condition. In 
other words, he can cure, but he cannot heal. 

We know that in morals or religion nothing any man can say or 
do will compel another to change his opinions or his practice, but 
the power of argument, of persuasion, of example, may modify 
both to an indefinite extent. A man to whom the cure of souls is 
committed does not pretend to make them better, but only by his 
care of them (depamsfa) to put them under favourable conditions 
for healthy moral action. So if a finger be cut or a leg broken, 
no skill of the physician can heal the breach; but by his know- 
ledge of the conditions of healthy action, verified and corrected 
by experience, he may be able to adopt such measures as shall lead 
to a favourable result, tuto, cito, et jucunde. In these simple and 
most clearly understood instances of disease it is obvious that no 
‘¢ principle of treatment,” such as allopathy, homoeopathy, or any 
other, has any place; treatment depends on a knowledge of the 
mechanics, or chemistry, or physiology involved. 

The first object, then, of a competent physician is to ascertain 
what is the exact deviation from the normal standard in a given 
patient ; this is often obvious, as in all mechanical and external 
injuries, but often taxes the acutest skill of those most practised 
in diagnosis. Next, the cause of this deviation is to be sought, 
and when found, if possible removed. If any of these steps can- 
not be passed, the physician is thrown back either upon cautious 
tentative measures, or upon alleviating painful results without 
pretending to touch their cause. 

Suppose a man eats more than is good for him and suffers for it. 
When the physician has discovered the cause of his troubles, his 
treatment is the advice to eat less. If the patient is in a con- 
dition which experience has shown will be probably improved 
by taking port wine or a black draught, the advice is to send to 
the wiue merchant’s or the druggist’s for the one or the other. If 
he has an unhealthy skin from want of personal attention, the 
prescription is ‘* Wash and be clean.” But since the days of 
Naaman the Syrian this kind of practice has been unpopular. 
In striking contrast with the pretensions of orthodox and unortho- 
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full their want of exact knowledge and the imperfection of their art. 
Yet in this very confession of ignorance lies the surest pledge of 
ultimate success. However little advanced, they are at last on the 
right road, not seeking to cheat the distance to be travelled by 
some tour de force; but patiently pushing on where knowledge 
leads, and verifying every step by observation and experiment. 
Already much progress has been made, and the discovery of chloro- 
form alone would be an ample reward for the labours of this cen- 
tury. ‘The physician is no longer limited to drugs, or the surgeon 
to knives ; food and climate, exercise and rest, heat and electricity, 
every agent that can affect the human frame is pressed into the 
service, and made to help in the maintenance or the restoration of 
health. 

The publication which has suggested these remarks represents, 
we believe, a reaction from the almost exclusive devotion to the 
natural history and, especially, the minute anatomy of disease, 
which has now prevailed for some years in this country and abroad, 
In returning to the more proper object of their calling, the 
writers in the Practitioner do not, however, seem to have laid aside 
the healthy scepticism which has happily replaced the old blind 
confidence in tradition and in drugs. In their opening remarks 
the editors confess in the frankest manner the deficiencies of 
therapeutical knowledge, and it seems probable that whatever 
modes of treatment survive the rigorous cross-questioning to 
which they are now subjected will be of more than negative 
yalue. The first article applies the principles of pneumatics to 
excluding air from wounds after operation. Another discusses the 
value of voltaic, frictional, and ‘‘Faradaic” electricity in the 
treatment of paralysis. Dr. Anstie contributes an able and very 
interesting article upon the advantage of administering some 
drugs by subcutaneous injection instead of by the mouth; and 
Dr. Reynolds gives the results of careful experiments on the action 
of bromide of potassium, a preparation of which the value appears 
at present to depend upon purely empirical evidence. 

In looking through this first number we have been much 
struck with the constant reference to foreign literature. 
Several Continental works are reviewed, and one of the 
articles is from the pen of an eminent French surgeon, M. 
Maisonneuve. At the present day science seems to be a bond 
uniting civilized nations together by a nobler community of 
interest than commerce; a bond such as classical learning formed 
in the seventeenth century, and, to far greater extent, the Church 
of Rome throughout the Middle Ages. 





SHAKESPEARE’S MAD FOLK.* 
Many people experience a certain weariness in taking up a fresh 
book of Shakespearian criticism. And, indeed, there has been so 
very much of Shakespearian criticism that the feeling of weariness 
may be readily understood. Schlegel, Gervinus, Coleridge, 
Hallam, Cowden-Clarke, Mrs. Jameson—these, amongst all sorts 
and conditions of people, have written wise things, and dull things 
too, about the characters of Shakespeare. ‘Tired of the conflict- 
ing theories of the different critics, one is sometimes half inclined 
to wish that there were no written criticism at all, and that one’s 
impressions of Hamlet, of Lady Macbeth, and of Iago were 
derived at first hand from Shakespeare, instead of being—as they 
often are—a jumble of Shakespeare and his commentators. Of 
course nobody would at heart wish to dispense with such criticism 
as is to be found in the Wilhelm Meister of Goethe ; only at times 
there does come an inclination to sweep away good and bad 
together. New views—some of them valuable, but most of them 
worthless—are still appearing from month to month ; and many a 
littérateur thinks, as the Blougram of Mr. Browning puts it,— 
“He sees some point in Hamlet's soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet, which straight he'll print.” 

Perhaps the best exposition of Shakespearian characters—certainly 
the most enjoyable—is to be got by witnessing really fine acting. 
To see Edmund Kean is said to have been like reading Shake- 
Speare by flashes of lightning. That privilege is denied to this 
generation; but this generation has seen the Lear of Mr. Macready, 
the Hamlet of Mr. Fechter, and the Ophelia of Miss Terry. But 
though really fine acting may fix in our minds the outline of a 
great character, and even impress us with the slighter and more 
delicate traits of temperament, it will not of itself convey to us the 
truth of Shakespearian observation. Nor can written criticism do 
this. Only the experience of life can do this. 

Criticism, as everybody knows, is valuable in proportion to the 
amount of special knowledge possessed by the critic of the subject 
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he treats. ‘The shoemaker, in passing his strictures on a picture of 
old time, was listened to with respect so long as he confined his 
remarks to the faulty painting of a shoe. But it does not do to 
carry this too far, or we should end by declaring Messrs. Howell 
and James to be the best judges of ** The Black Brunswicker.” 
Within certain limits, however, the theory that special knowledge 
—it may be even technical knowledge—is essential to criticism, 
holds good ; and an exposition of the mad folk of Shakespeare may 
naturally be received with additional consideration if it come from 
a *¢mad doctor.” Dr. Bucknill, who has occasioned these remarks, 
has spent the greater part of his life in the study and the treatment 
of mental disease ; but in his essays he is not obtrusively medical 
—not often even prominently so. Here and there we come upon 
a page that might almost have been contributed to the Lancet ; but. 
very rarely. And in his best essays—notably in his best of all, om 
Ophelia—he is a cultivated critic, speaking as one having authority, 
yet with no parade of scientific attainments or of that terrible 
experience which can be gained nowhere but in madhouse cells. 

We have said that the essay on Ophelia is the best in his book. 
It is not the most elaborate, and it is one of the shortest; it is 
attractive, and even valuable, because of its simplicity. It has 
that crowning grace, which some of his papers want—it is simple. 
The essay on Hamlet is exceedingly careful and exceedingly 
minute; the essay on Lear is more than that, for it is original ; 
it contains a theory that is somewhat new, or at all events un- 
familiar. But neither of these papers is so felicitous as that upom 
Ophelia, in neither of them is that felicity even approached. 
‘* Hamlet” is good here, and vague there, now interesting, now 
almost tiresome, now clear and sensible, now involved and super- 
subtle as some German criticism on J7Zermann und Dorothea. But 
in his treatment of Ophelia, Dr. Buckuill seems instinctively to 
have touched the right key; and the result is a harmony of 
thought which is not disturbed from the beginning of the chapter 
to the end. ‘This essay is worth reading carefully—as is anything 
that is worth reading at all—and for a young actress about to 
act the part we could suggest no better study. But it is not so 
much for its explanation of the nature of Ophelia’s madness that. 
we are praising it, as for the insight into her normal character 
which it displays. 

A child of nature in simplicity and innocence—without guile, 
without suspicion—she is therefore without reserve, or, as Dr. 
Bucknill well remarks, ‘‘ without that deceit which often simu- 
lates a modesty more dainty than the modesty of innocence.” 
Ophelia’s modesty was just that kind of modesty which is 
becoming rarer and rarer in our own day. She was pure: and 
she was little anxious to be thought pure. She needed not'to be 
considered modest : she was modest. But she was a woman, and 
not an angel; and accordingly her love, though composed mainly 
of sentiment, was tinctured with passion. She may have been 
unconscious of her own passion ; but she was not unconscious of 
the existence of passion in others. She was innocent, but not 
ignorant. ‘To learn that she was the toy of her princely lover— 
to learn that she was a flower that might be plucked, and smelt, 
and flung away—cost her a bitter though a quiet pain. ‘No 
more but so?”—there is real sorrow in those words. She could 
not have believed ill of one who was so very dear. But the same 
fault in her brother would have been more readily admitted: she 
was quite aware that he might tread “the primrose path of 
dalliance.” The same charge brought home to her own lover 
was more than a pain to her—it was a surprise. 

We have not followed Dr. Bucknill in these remarks, nor is he 
pledged to agree with them, though we do not see that there is 
anything in them which is inconsistent with the picture of 
Ophelia which he has drawn. But Dr. Bucknill shall speak for 
himself. 

“When she recognizes in his (Hamlet's) disdainful vituperation the 
incoherence of insanity, she cries, ‘O, help him, you sweet heavens !'— 
not herself, but him. Not because she is deceived and rejected, but 
because he is ‘quite, quite down,’ is she ‘of ladies most deject and 
wretched.’ Not for her own blighted hopes, but because his unmatched 
form is blasted with ecstasy, does she raise that cry of anguish :— 

‘O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see !’ 


Ophelia appears once more as one of the audience before the players, 
before her own mind is ‘as sweet bells jangled out of tune ;’ but it is 
to be remarked that she never makes a consecutive speech again. To 
Hamlet’s indelicate banter she makes the curtest replies, scarcely 
sufficient to defend her outraged modesty. She is concealing and 
bearing up against the anguish gnawing at her heart. But fancy 
and intellect are benumbed by sorrow, only to display them- 
selves at a later date, again active, though perverted under the 
stimulus of disease. It is left in some doubt to what extent grief at the 
death of Polonius concurred with pining sorrow at the blight of her 
love in giving rise to Ophelia’s distraction. The King and Queen and 
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Laertes evidently refer it to the former cause; yet although in her 
gentle ravings she constantly refers to her father’s death, and never 
directly to her lover’s unkindness, we are inclined to consider the latter 
a3 by far the most potent, though it may, perhaps, not be the sole cause 
of her distraction. This opinion founds itself upon the form of insanity 
which is depicted, namely, mania with prevalent ideas of the sentiment 
of love, or erotomania, as it is learnedly called.” 

It has been stated that Ophelia’s snatches of song were culled 
from the street ballads of the day. Of the two longer and more 
indelicate effusions this may be true, thinks Dr. Bucknill. The 
others, having reference to her own circumstances, seem impromptu, 
and our author observes that they well express the confusion in 
the poor head between Polonius’s death and Hamlet’s estrange- 
ment. It isthe same in all Ophelia says, notably in the tender 
pathos of her words as she is distributing the flowers. But if con- 
fused in the thoughts of her lover, she is still more confused on all 
other subjects. Drowning, she has no knowledge of her danger :— 

“ Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own distress.” 

There is no connection between the various essays grouped 
together in this volume, and no artificial connection has been 
forced. This, we think, was wise. It was better to give us an 
opportunity of studying each character separately than to establish 
some previously unthought-of link between them, and upon that 
link to develop a novel and startling theory. This is what would 
have been done by any of those critics who invariably ‘ see in 
Homer more than Homer saw.” Dr. Bucknill does not belong to 
that class, and in all his criticism he adopts the natural in pre- 
ference to the non-natural view. His is not transcendental criti- 
cism. It is the criticism of fact. 





SCHWEGLER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 
“Tne author of this very instructive Handbook of the History of 
Philosophy-regards his subject from a Hegelian “ stand-point,” 
but relieved from the strictly logical character which renders it 
so difficult to receive the Hegelian view. According to Hegel, the 
history of philosophy is a necessary process, and he claims as the 
result of his valuable, though often obscure Geschichte, to have 
demonstrated the necessary procession of every system of philoso- 
phy from its predecessor, ‘‘so that the one absolutely presupposes 
the other.” ‘*'The general result of the history of philosophy is,” 
he continues, ‘‘ first, that in all time there has been only one 
philosophy, whose simultaneous differences constitute the neces- 
sary sides of the one principle; second, that the succession of 
philosophical systems demonstrates no contingent, but the neces- 
sary series of the development of this science; third, that the last 
philosophy of an age is the result of this development and the 
truth in its highest form, which gives the self-consciousness 
of the spirit of itself. ‘Therefore the last philosophy contains 
the preceding, comprehends all systems in itself, is product 
and result of all that went before.” ‘That there is a general truth 
in all this will not be questioned by those who believe there 
is a law of intellectual progress governing the developments of 
human life. And as we may trace throughout the history of 
humanity the action of such a law, though sometimes working 
fitfully, and at others seeming to be overborne and counteracted by 
hostile influences, so we may trace through the history of philosophy 
the progress of philosophical thought in the genetic relations of 
various systems to each other. ‘To this extent the Hegelian prin- 
ciple may be allowed to be capable of demonstration, and to this 
extent it is admitted by Dr. Schwegler. But Hegel himself claimed 
more than this. A merely general idea, fundamentally true in 
principle, but not logically demonstrable in application to all the 
detailed steps in the history of philosophy,—simply because there is 
such an element in human life as contingency and such a fact as 
free-will,—would not satisfy him. He boldly declared that the 
succession of philosophical systems is identical with the logical 
«categories, and claimed to be able, by stripping from them their 
merely external and formal elements, to exhibit the various steps of 
the logical notion (being, becoming, individual being, particular 
being, quantity, &c.). Dr. Schwegler maintains, and we thiuk 
with justice, that this conception in all its strictness cannot be 
justified either in principle or experience. “ It fails in prin- 
<iple, for history is a combination of liberty and necessity, and 
exhibits, therefore, only on the whole, any connection of reason ; 
while in its particulars, again, it presents but a play of endless 
contingency. It is thus, too, that Nature, as a whole, displays 
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| rationality and system, but mocks all attempts at a priori schemata 
in detail. Further, in history it is individuals who have the initia- 
| tive, free subjectivities,—what consequently, therefore, is directly 
/incommensurable.” Further, we find that the experience of 
| history does not run parallel with our logical preconceptions. The 
| course of actual historical development differs almost always from 
| the logical. ‘+ Historically, for example, the origin of the State 
| was the desire of protection from violence and fraud ; while logically, 
on the other hand, we are to find it, not in natural anarchy, but 
in the idea of justice.” 

We see no inconsistency in Schwegler holding these views and 
| rejecting the strict application of the Hegelian principle, and yet 
maintaining that the various systems of which the history of philo- 
sophy takes account ‘ constitute together but a single organic 
movement, arational, inwardly-articulated whole, a series of evolu- 
tions founded in the tendency of mind to raise its natural more 
and more into conscious being, into knowledge, and to recognize 
the entire spiritual and natural universe more and more as its life 
and outward existence, as its actuality and reality, as the mirror 
of itself.” The object of philosophy in the highest sense is to inform 
the world with reason, to discern the ultimate why and wherefore of 
all things, thereby to discover the intellectual principles of the 
universe and to weave all our knowledge into system. As the 
amount of our knowledge, and, to a certain extent, its nature, is 
continually varying and being constantly added to, it therefore 
follows that no final philosophy can be found. Hence the fluc- 
tuating character of philosophy, and the fact that it takes form as 
successive systems (each being but the philosophical expression of 
the entire life of its time). But while the method of philosophy— 
seeking final principles—necessitates constant advance, the matter 
of it—the fact, that is, that it always deals with investigation into 
ultimate results, and is therefore the Science of Ends (a considera- 
tion which Schwegler overlooks)—obliges each succeeding philoso- 
pher to regard the latest system as absolute. Thus we find that a 
number of philosophical systems, each of which in its time has 
been regarded as final, succeed each other, and are connected with 
each other as members of an organic whole, which, however, we 
must always view as always to be, but which never actually is 
complete. To hold that philosophical syst2ms are thus gene- 
tically connected, and yet that they do not adhere to a 
strict course of logical development, is not, we say, incon- 
sistent. We are not surprised to find, however, that so ardent 
a Hegelian as Mr. Stirling should declare that the two views are 
irreconcilable, and that Dr. Schwegler is illogical in holding 
both. In his annotation on the general idea of the history 
of philosophy Mr. Stirling maintains that both Schwegler 
and Zeller (who in this agrees with Schwegler) are guilty of 
self-contradiction, because the former argues that either we must 
regard history as mere contingency, which governs and determines 
thought, instead of being determined by it, or we must allow that 
Hegel was right in banishing contingency from the history of 
philosophy, and regarding the latter as one process which can be 
constructed a priori. But there is an alternative different from 
both of these views. Wemay retain our belief in the rationality of 
history, and allow that the various systems of philosophy are evolved 
in obedience to a law of rational progress—that, consequently, 
there is a necessary element in the historical development —with- 
out at the same time maintaining that there is nothing else. 
Because we admit the presence of contingency we are not shut up 
to the assertion of mere contingency, and of that alone. Because l 
believe that I can trace purpose in the world and in human life, 
and that throughout them and in their course there are rational 
principles operating, I am not therefore forced to endeavour 
to compress everything into, and explain everything by, the 
forms of the logical concept. Undoubtedly Hegel did this, 
and he was consistent in applying to the history of philo- 
sophy the principle applied by him to everything else. Accord- 
ing to him the concept is everything, even God himself. The 
Christian dogmas are explained by the concept. The Trinity is but 
itsdevelopment. God the Father before the creation is the pure 
logical concept which develops itself in the categories of Being. 
The revelation or self-affirmation of the concept is God the Son. 
But this self-affirmation disturbs the unity of pure Being, and the 
negation must be taken away which is realized in art, religion, 
and philosophy in the human spirit, and this human spirit is at 
the same time the Holy Ghost, whereby God first arrives at 
complete consciousness of Himself. We need not wonder when 
Hegel applied his logical concept in this region that he should also 
have applied it in others, With him logic, instead of being merely 
the foundation to philosophy, as it is, was philosophy itself, and 
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categories. Everything which is, is in the idea or logical concept, 
and therefore the idea is the truth of everything. In criticizing 
the Hegelian system Schelling admits that everything may be in 
the logical idea, but only in the sense that the logical is the mere 
negative of existence—as that without which nothing could exist, 
but from which it does not follow that everything also only exists 
by means of it...... ‘* The whole world lies, as it were, in 
the nets of the understanding or reason; but the question is, 
first, how it came into these nets, since in the world there is 
evidently something else and something more than mere 
reason.” ‘This something more, which Schelling elsewhere calls 
ausserlogisches Seyn, is the element of contingency and freedom, 
which operating always renders impossible any absolute a priori 
construction of nature and history on philosophical principles. In 
reality, ardent Hegelian as he is, Mr. Stirling himself admits that 
itis impossible to apply rigidly to the history of philosophy the 
Hegelian principle, when he allows the existence of lacunz which 
he tries to account for by “* the unavoidable imperfections both of 
philosophy and the history of philosophy as yet.” Schwegler 
points out, too, that Hegel himself was forced to abandon the reali- 
zation of his main idea at the very threshold of Greek philosophy. 
“Being, becoming, individual being,—the Eleatics, Heraclitus, 
the Atomists,—thus far the parallel extends, but not further. 
Not only there follows now Anaxagoras with the notion of a 
designing mind, but even from the first the two series agree not. 
Hegel would have been more consistent had he entirely rejected 
the Ionic philosophy (for matter is no logical category), and had he 
assigned to Pythagoras a place, seeing that the categories of 
quantity follow those of quality, after the Eleatics and the 
Atomists. In short, he would have been more consistent logically 
had he put chronology entirely to the rout.” But could 
anything prove more thoroughly the impotence of his principle 
as applied, at least, by its author. Mr. Stirling, too, ac- 
knowledges ‘“ that Hegel’s chain of logical categories can only 
partially and interruptedly be demonstrated to underlie the phe- 
nomenal contingency, whether of nature or of history.” Which 
we think demonstrates that not pure reason alone, but reason plus 
eontingeney, is the field in which philosophy disports. itself, both 
in nature and history, and that no absolute and necessary logical 
development of philosophical systems according to the logical 
eategories can be traced either in nature or history. 

We have dwelt thus long on this point because we consider it 
of moment that what we cannot but regard as a great and valu- 
able general philosophical principle, should not be rendered useless 
by the too stringent attempt, by stretching and distorting it 
beyond what it can bear, to apply it with strict logical exactitude. 
That Schwegler’s history sustains the modifications introduced by 
Schwegler into the Hegelian principle we need not say. And it 
is much to be able to trace even generally the development of an 
intellectual principle giving unity to what otherwise would be a 
mere bundle of unconnected systems, by showing the genetic 
connection of these systems. It is one of the principal merits 
of this handbook that it establishes such a connection. The 
author was undoubtedly a thoroughly ripe and matured philo- 
sophical student, and his power of grasping the central prin- 
ciples of the various systems, and exhibiting them in their essen- 
tial aspects in brief space, has enabled him to present a work which 
more than almost any other we know gives us in little the com- 
pressed essence of thinking. The book is one essentially for 
students. No one will benefit by it who does not read it asa 
student, with careful and earnest thought. We cannot refer 
here to the way in which Schwegler deals with each individual 
system. But we wish to say a word on his exposition of the philo- 
sophy of Schelling, partly because Schelling is not known in Eng- 
land, in his later phases at least, as he ought and deserves to be, 
and partly because this, with the exposition of Hegelianism that 
follows, is one of the most valuable portions of the work. Schwegler 
says, ‘‘ The philosophy of Schelling is no finished and completed 
system, to which his various works are but as component parts ; like 
the philosophy of Plato, it is essentially a history of development, 
4 series of progressive stages, through which the philosopher him- 
self passed.” This is true, so true, indeed, that Schelling may 
be said to have represented in himself the leading phases of 
modern philosophy. Starting from the stand-point of Fichte, 
he developed the principles of the Wissenschaftslehre to their 
furthest extreme. He was there, as Erdmann has said, athe- 
istic in a bolder way even than Fichte himself, as his letters 
on Dogmatiam and Criticism show. Becoming dissatisfied with 
Subjective idealism, he passed, by means of his Philosophy of 
Nature, to the opposite extreme, and from maintaining that the 
was everything denied the independence of the Ego altogether, 





and boldly professed a system of uncompromising pantheism. But 
Schelling did not remain here. The medium between all and 
nothing is One, and he returned to Monotheism after having sought 
rest for the sole of his foot and found none in the opposing systems 
of Atheism and Pantheism, although in his last stage he did not 
exclude Pantheism, but neutralized it by its opposite. In running 
through these various systems, we can trace in the development of 
Schelling four leading epochs. ‘The first and in reality merely 
prefatory and preparatory period was that in which he occupied 
the stand-point of Fichte as a subjective idealist. ‘To this suc- 
ceeded the period of Nature Philosophy, in which the objective 
side was prominent; and this was followed by a third phase, in 
which the elements of freedom and personality, hitherto kept in 
the background and unexplained if not sacrificed, were taken 
into account. After a long silence Schelling again appeared before 
the public with a totally new system. All his former philosophy 
he declared was purely negative aud preparatory to the positive 
philosophy now proclaimed by him in his latest writings. ‘This 
new system was essentially a system of speculative theology 
viewed from a world-historical stand-point. Le accepted Reve- 
lation, and sought to explain its facts as parts of a universal 
scheme of development in which mythology occupied the posi- 
tion of a propedeutic to Revelation. In Schwegler we find 
a very clear exposition of the various phases of the Schellingian 
philosophy, though in dividing it into five periods we think he 
unduly multiplies the series. The sections on Schelling and 
Hegel in modern philosophy, and on Plato in ancient, are per- 
haps the most valuable portions of the volume. Schwegler wisely 
narrows the scope of his work by starting with ‘Thales, the true 
beginning of philosophy, and leaving wholly out of account 
Oriental dreams and theorizings. He also dispenses with the 
Scholastic philosophy, on which he has only a few general pages. 
The work is written in a terse and nervous style, to which the 
translator hardly does justice. Mr. Stirling has yielded too much 
to the temptation to Germanize his English, and often uses very 
ugly and inelegant terms. One term which he has invented is 
simply atrocious. That there is a distinction between the ideas 
of being and existence (Seyn and Daseyx) in modera philosophy 
is unquestionable; but it is wholly unjustifiable to invent 
such a word as beént, because existent does not ‘ serve the turn,” 
as he phrases it. With regard to the annotations appended 
to the volume, they are fragmentary and incomplete, only 
proceeding as far as the Sophists in ancient philosophy. Mr. 
Stirling promises to supply the wants of his commentary at a 
future time, but he would have done wisely not to have pro- 
fessed to annotate a book on seven-eighths of which he is wholly 
silent. His ‘* Note Conclusory” on the Comtean philosophy 
is unsatisfactory, because he confesses that he knows nothing 
of Comte except through his English commentators. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Stirling has not discharged the duties of a trans- 
lator and annotator in a quite satisfactory manner. Yet the 
volume will, doubtless, be a valuable one to many, and we hesitate 
not to say is a decided acquisition to our philosophical literature. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan contains two excellent papers, the ‘* Fall of Magdala,” 
by Mr. Markham, geographer to the expedition ; and an account 
of Cardinal d’Andrea, by his friend Mr. Wreford. ‘The former is 
penetrated with a sort of regret for Theodore, whom the writer 
evidently believes to have been a man of grand will and energy 
somewhat hardly used. He declares that the King himself 
planned out the road across the Jita ravine which so greatly 
assisted our troops, and which seems from this account to have 
been a most remarkable work :— 


“‘Teddoros formed his camp early in December, at a place called 
Beat-hor, on the western edge of the Jita ravine; where an immense 
area of ground was covered with the remains of fires, and with the little 
bowers of branches which are used by Abyssinian soldiers instead of 
tents. The plateaux of Wadela and Talanta are on the same level, about 
9,000 feet above the sea, and the deep gorge of the‘ Jita, which divides 
them, is 3,200 feet deep—the sides of columnar basalt being precipitous, 
with terraces of broken ground about half-way down on either side. 
Looking at so formidable an obstacle from Beat-hor, Teddoros never 
hesitated, but at once set about the construction of a first-class road, 
practicable for heavy artillery. The trace is well selected, though 
there are some very steep gradients ; but there is an average width of 
thirty to forty feet, with zigzags, high revetment walls of stones and 
earth, with layers of branches, and much blasting out of rock on the 
inner scarps. The details of blasting and reveting were done, of course, 
under the direction of his German artizans ; but the King himself was 
the chief engineer who selected the trace, and organized the labour. 
From Beat-hor to the river-bed, 3,200 feet in perpendicular distance, is 
four miles and six furlongs by Teddoros’s road. The ascent on the 
other side is shorter but more difficult, being three miles and two fur- 
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longs in length ; and here much of the road had been hewn and blasted 
out of the rock, or built up the sides of gorges with stones and earth- 
work—a strengthoning hedge of branches of trees being placed at the 
outer side of the road to prevent the earth from slipping. Every morn- 
ing the King himself commenced work with his own hands, and in con- 
quering the Jita ravine, he has raised to himself a monument of his 
dogged perseverance and invincible resolution.” 

Mr. Markham believes that the prisoners were released and the 
cattle sent as a measure of conciliation, and implies that Sir 
Robert Napier ought to have informed Theodore that his presents 
could not be accepted: It must, however, be remembered that 
Sir Robert had already explained his ultimatum, that Theodore 
knew the delivery of the prisoners would not be sufficient, and 
that the cattle, though they could not be returned, were not 
accepted. Mr. Markham rises to eloquence in his narrative of 
the last hours of the King, and the nine followers who adhered to 
him to the last till they fell one by one under the fire of the 
Suiders. The King himself was the last to retreat from the gate, 
flinging up his arms in the air as a gesture of defiance from 
behind the last rock. Mr. Markham does not doubt that Theodore 
shot himself, preferring death to any position save that of King. 
‘¢ The body was that of a man of medium stature, well built, with 
broad chest, small waist, and muscular limbs. The hair was 
much dishevelled, crisp and coarse, and done in three high piaits, 
with little stumpy tails behind. The complexion was dark for an 
Abyssinian, but the features showed no trace of negro blood. 
The eyebrows had a peculiar curve downwards and over the nose, 
and there was a deep curved furrow in the centre of the forehead. 
The nose was aquiline and finely cut, with a low bridge; the lips 
thin and cruel; the face, though thin, rather round than oval. 
The once changeful eyes had lost their meaning—one closed, the 
other staring. ‘The scanty beard and moustache contained many 
grey hairs. ‘Teddoros was born in 1818, and was consequently in 
his fiftieth year.” It should not be forgotten that in Sir Robert 
Napier’s last despatch he declares his opinion that although all 
Abyssinia was in rebellion, any province entered by the King 
would have submitted to his authority. 

Cardinal d’Andrea appears in Mr. Wreford’s sketch as a kind 
of Whig among Cardinals, anxious for reform, but persistently 
declining all proposals to head a Free Church of Italy. He was, 
however, a friend to the unity of the Peninsula, and this coupled 
with the presumed Liberalism of his opinions created such hostility 
among the Ultramontanes that many of them believed him mad. 
He was, in truth, a highly nervous, susceptible man, and his death 
was ultimately due to the persecutions he underwent in Rome, 
persecutions which took the form of elaborate and studied insult :— 

“A post mortem examination of the body of the victim has certified 

that the Cardinal died of tubercular phthisis and angina pectoris, thus 
in few words summing up and certifying a long series of cruelties. 
Refused permission to breathe the air which was necessary to his life, 
he was morally compelled to return and breathe an atmosphere which 
was poison to him. Deprived of his bishopric, of his ecclesiastical 
authority, and menaced with the loss of his cardinalate, he was made to 
dance attendance in antechambers, and assume the costume of a penitent, 
or one not accordant with his rank. Persuaded, contrary to his inten- 
tions, to sign a recantation against which his conscience revolted, on 
condition of being restored to his authority as bishop and abbot, these 
promises were never kept. Is is necessary to have recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of poison, when the means of procuring a slow and certain death 
were so ready at hand, and so ably used? Tubercular phthisis—angina 
pectoris! What bodily and mental torments are comprised in those four 
words !” 
The number contains two capital travellers’ papers, of the kind so 
greatly appreciated by most Englishmen, light sketches by keen- 
witted, good-humoured observers, one in the Nivernais, and the 
other in Norway. The writer of the latter makes a sharp remark 
on an evil which is becoming noticed on the Continent, the exces- 
sive stinginess of some English and more American travellers. 
They fancy, we believe, that every charge is a robbery, and do 
more to keep up the greediness and haggling spirit of the people 
with whom they come in contact, than even the other class who 
give dollars where shillings should suffice. 

We have noticed the most important paper in the Fortnightly else- 
where, but the number contains also a very brilliant criticism by Mr. 
Swinburne on some sketches by old masters at Florence, full of poetic 
feeling and subtle observation, and a most exhaustive paper on the 
** Question of Central Asia” by Mr. Giffen, who has, we believe, 
for years past made a study of Russian politics. Mr. Giffen, 
though very moderate in his statements, is in favour, on the whole, 
of the dangerous policy of conquering Afghanistan, and thus giving 
Russia another province to fight through on her way to India. If 
that is the true policy, it would be far better to occupy only the 
mighty valley beyond the Suleiman, and thus separate ourselves as 


the Punjab, where we can obtain the assistance of an acclimatized 
and martial race, and where our railway system will speedily be 
complete. Mr. Giffen does not realize what the Suleiman wall 
really is when he talks of piercing it by a railway, and he himself 
shadows out an infinitely wiser policy in the following most sug- 
gestive paragraph, a paragraph worth the most careful attention of 
politicians :— 

“In deciding this question there are some other points to be kept in 
view. Indian politicians, coolly taking stock of what is occurring, can- 
not but observe that, empire for empire, India is stronger than Russia, 
This may not be the Russian belief, but it is the fact nevertheless, The 
Indian revenue is nearly as large as the Russian, though Indian taxes 
are very much lighter; the population is larger than that of Russia, 
including millions of warlike tribes as effective at least as the Cossacks, 
which form so large a part of the Russian Army ; and India is backed by 
England, the strongest State in the world in an economical view, which 
means the strongest State for any material contest, The question, then, 
is hardly one on which the existence of the Indian Empire need depend, 
provided due care be taken. Indian politicians likewise do not fail to 
observe that if India is exposed to a new danger, Russia is also exposed. 
By creating within our reach a new and important province of the 
empire, Russia has given a hostage to England of no little value. The 
Indian Empire bas had its times of peril, but so has Russia; and hence- 
forth in Russian perils, when we are singly or in alliance opposed to her, 
we have a new means of exercising pressure. The whole force of India 
may be brought into play as it could not be without actually touching, 
or nearly touching, a Russian frontier. At another time it might have 
seemed madness to talk of an expedition into Central Asia, but the 
expedition into Abyssinia was many times more risky and unfathomable 
—the ten thousand men we sent there might be doubled or trebled in 
Affghanistan. To defend her Central Asian province, which could be 
attacked on many points, and whose population might be raised in revolt, 
Russia must needs detach largely from any other scene of action—per- 
haps a hundred thousand Russian troops would fail to hold Turkistan, 
with an Anglo-Indian army of thirty or forty thousand men on the Oxus, 
Russian writers say that in anothor Crimean war their conquests will 
enable them to bridle England; but the engineer, if such has been the 
intention, may be hoist with his own petard.” 


So true is this, that we believe Russia in advancing to the South 
is placing herself completely in our power, enabling us at the 
moment when a supreme effort becomes necessary to call all who 
hate her in Asia, from the Persians to the Siberian convicts and 
the Mussulmans of the Khanates, to arms. Even five thousand 
English troops commanded by a Napier, and backed with endless 
supplies of money and guns, would make her position in Asia very 
difficult. We wish Mr. Giffen had given us an estimate, however 
approximate, of the cost Russia is incurring in these regions. It 
must be heavy, or she would put more men in Turkistan. Mr. 
W. B. Scott is a poet. Even though men after much 
reading may not quite catch the drift of ‘ Anthony,” it is 
impossible to mistake the lyric vigour of lines like these against 


luxury :— 

ey a . . “ For surely God 
Lends the heart a worm, the back a rod, 
To punish those forgetting Him ; 
And His punishments are grim! 
Abasing the haughty in velvet and fur, 
Who hold their foreheads against the thunder, 
And laugh to see the patched poor wonder, 
Who travel with riders before and behind, 
Riding over the halt and blind, 
Who empty the stoup with the wassailer, 
Over the chamber of the dying, 
Who wear the night with dice and lying— 
Lying and cursing over the dice, 
And to the chirp of the violette, 
With a headless amorette 
Dance until the cock crows thrice.” 


“The Historical Sketches of the Reign of George the Second,” 
most of which have been so good, so full of kindly, thoughtful 
observation, are continued in Blackwood, the subject being this 
month Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The sketch is full of in- 
terest, but too much like that of the regular biographer, too 
kindly for perfect truth, though the writer, in a brilliant com- 
parison between Lady Mary and Madame de Sevigné, shows that 
he appreciates, at least, one defect in his subject’s character :— 


“Tt is possible that the character of Madame de Sevigné may have 
affected and moulded the ideal of her nation, as it cortainly reaches in 
her its fullest impersonation. The highest type of excellence to the 
French mind is the woman who has no passion in her life but that of 
motherhood, who lives but for her children, and who is made by them, 
and by the race in general, into a tender idol, worried, no doubt, an 

vexed and wounded in the ordinary course of existence, but always 
theoretically worshipped. Madame de Sevigné is the highest type of 
this saintly creature; more tender, more constant, more impassione 

than any lover, giving all, asking nothing except that little recompense 
of love which she well knows is but a shadow of her own; content to 
give up all individual life, to regard the events of her existence only as 
so many means of interesting or amusing her absent child, living upom 
that child's recollection, longing for her presence, turning every scene 
around her into a shrine for the object of her soft idolatry. Such is the 
Frenchwoman. ...... Lady Mary Wortley is of an entirely differ- 
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are, gnawing at her heart also; but her philosophy is to make herself 
independent of these, to occupy herself, to fill the remnant of her life 
with interests which may break the force of that painful longing. In- 
stead of concentrating her heart and thoughts upon the chance of a 
momentary meeting now and then, which may cheat with a semblance 
of reunion only to pierce the sufferer with new pangs of parting, she 
makes up her mind witha stern but not ignoble philosophy that all such 
sweet possibilities are over. She takes herself away to hide her solitude, 
to withdraw the shadow of her deserted life from that of her child. She 
sets forth in her letters al! her surroundings, all her occupations, not by 
way of amusing her correspondent alone, but by way of showing that 
her own life is yet worth living, and her individuality unimpaired. It 
is possible that in this steady and unfaltering purpose there may be 
almost a higher principle of affection than that which moves the tender 
outpourings of the other mother’s heart; but it is the tenderness of a 
stoic, content to take what is possible, and to resign what cannot be 
hoped for, and not the effusion of love which dies for a response. 
Madame de Sevigné, but for the soft dignity which was inalienable from 
her as her child’s mother, would have been a servant for her love. Lady 
Mary could not but live her own live, and preserve her independence 
and personality.” 

In other words, Madame de Sevigné thought of others, Lady Mary 
first and mainly of herself. She had something of the ‘‘ diamond 
heart” of Mary of Scots, who, we have often thought, 
placed in her position would have written her letters. ‘There 
is a very good estimate, too, of “‘ Peter Pindar,” Dr. Woolcot, 
ending in a judgment that he was morally better than 
his works. The strongest proof of this to the writer's mind seems, 
however, to be that Woolcot was neither blasphemer nor repub- 
lican at heart, but only assumed those vices, surely the most savage 
sentence it is well possible to pass upon a poet. ‘The quotations 
from Peter Pindar’s West Country songs will be new, we suspect, 
to many of our readers, and have in them something of the cynical 
simplicity Thackeray in his Cockney songs knew so well how to 
assume. 

Of course Blackwood has a fierce political article, the value of 
which may be estimated from the fact that the writer describes 
Mr. Gladstone as “‘ the vainest and most arrogant of living men,” 
says that one principal motive of his actions is personal hatred of 
Mr. Disraeli, asserts that he hates all Peers because the Duke of 
Newcastle deprived him of his seat for Newark in 1846, that he 
threw over the Irish Church against his own principles rather 
than see “his evil genius” in power, and has been ‘‘all things 
to all men, and everything to himself.” Mr. Gladstone in fact is 
an arrogant, treacherous, selfish time-server ! 

In the Cornhill, next to Mr. Arnold's paper, noticed last week, 
we prefer the account of two medieval travellers who, in 1465, 
set out with their master, Leo, Lord of Rézmital and Blatnie, 
and brother-in-law of the King of Bohemia, to see “all the king- 
doms of Christendom, and their noteworthy things, both secular 
and religious.” They travelled in Burgundy, England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and North Italy, keeping diaries as they went. 
The diaries, from the specimens here given, are too brief, but 
withal full of shrewdnesses and observation. The banker traveller 
Tetzel writes:—‘‘ England is very small and narrow, but full of 
villages and towns, of castles and of woods. But there are great 
heaths, bearing willows, underwood, and reeds, and the sheep are 
the staple of the land. They feed on the same pastures winter 
andsummer. There are many preserves (Tiergiirten), with many 
strange beasts, and men burn peat instead of wood; when they 
have not much wine, corn, or wood, then they bring them over 
the sea, and the common folk drink a drink called ‘al'selpir.’” 
We note that even at this time the travellers found the 
fields surrounded by hedges and ditches; and Ssassek, the 
courtier traveller, remarks the plenteousness of pleasaunces, 
then, as now, the most remarkable feature of English life. 
In France, Tetzel gives us a picture of Louis XI. which 
Sir Walter Scott ought to have seen:—‘‘Item, the King is 
not a tall man; he has black hair, a brownish skin, the eyes 
stand deep in his head; he has a long nose and little legs. 
And they say he hates the Germans. And his greatest fondness 
is for venery, and he likes being in small towns, and goes seldom 
to the large ones, and sixty guards always lie fully armed before 
his door.” And in Portugal he notes the curious facts that a hun- 
dred thousand negro slaves have been already imported there, and 
that the sale of negro boys is the greatest revenue to the King. The 
essayist doubts the number, but is he aware of a fact well known 
to all who have ever seen much of Portuguese and of negroes, that 
among their lower orders there is a visible touch of the negro 
blood, and that while other white races crossed with natives of 
India produce dusky children, the children of a Portuguese and a 
native are very many shades darker than the mother? The old 
cross revives again after three hundred years. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_-2> -- 

The Theological Review. July. (Williams and Norgate.)—Of the 
seven articles in this number the best, we think, as judged by a 
literary standard, is Mr. J. Frederick Smith's “Lessing as Theo- 
logian: a Study.” It is an excellent essay, discussing in a broad and 
philosophic spirit an aspect of the great critic’s mind which is but 
little known. Of many things which struck us we can notice one only. 
Does Mr. Smith think that Lessing was right in thinking that one of 
the “‘ main doctrines of Christianity” is that of rewards and punish- 
ments? It seems to us that no religion—we do not speak of its 
popular form—has ever thrown it so much into the background. 
The well known pen of “ Presbyter Anglicanus” contributes some 
observations on “The Obligations of Conformity in the Church 
of England” which we can heartily recommend. Mr. Russell 
Martineau concludes his ingenious papers on “The Creation.” He 
discusses the position of Eden, which ho regards as the earliest 
dwelling-place of the Hebrew race. Placing it in Armenia, where the 
people would come in contact withthe Aryan migrations, he considers 
himself to have accounted for the similarity between the legends of two 
races which are themselves but most remotely connected. Mr. J. J. 
Tayler gives an appreciative criticism of Dr. Davidson's “Introduction 
to the Study of the New Testament,” and turns aside to make a fierce 
onslaught on Mr. Higginson’s views of the authorship of the fourth gospel. 
We find Mr. C. Kegan Paul's account of Bunsen’s Life less satisfactory. 
It certainly has not been the ordinary experience of readers to find that 
book extravagantly long. It is significant of the view which the Theological 
Review takes of the study to which it devotes itself, to find included in 
its contents a paper on the “ Progress of the Working Classes,” com- 
menting on the work lately put forth on that subject by Messrs. Ludlow 
and Lloyd Jones, and another by that most indefatigable of men, Sir 
John Bowring, “On the Influences of Profitable Prison Labour upon 
the Reformation of Criminals.” It strikes us that Sir John Bowring 
hardly meets the objection which is commonly made to the profitable 
labour of criminals,—an objection aimed not so much at the instruction 
of the criminal in a trade at the public cost, which after all is only a form 
of adult education; but at the sale of the products of labour which, as 
the cost of subsistence is defrayed by the State, must be cheapor than 
free labour. But we are quite in accord, nevertheless, with his general 
views. 

Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes ofa Free Lance. 3vols. By the Author 
of Guy Livingstone—We have never before had so much pleasure in 
meeting the Author of Guy Livingstone. In fact, the chain mail of a 
Free Lance suits his hard-hitting heroes better than does the frock- 
coat of the nineteenth century. In these volumes he tells the story of 
how Ralph Brakespeare fought for King Edward III. and for his own 
hand in the French and Italian wars, and tells it with uncommon spirit 
and vigour. There is not much attempt at drawing character. Knight 
and Squire are not much more than fortis Gyas fortisque Cloanthus, 
with the proper difference allowed for gentler and rougher breeding ; but 
the figures are at least natural and life-like, and the dialogue, though it 
is of the usual style with which we are familiar in the historical 
romance, and hardly seems the sort of talk that human beings 
ever actually used, is nevertheless sufficiently spirited and bril- 
liant. Care, too, has evidently been taken that the costumes 
and other accessories should be in keeping, and the writer has been 
generally successful, though there are one or two oversights. It seems, 
for instance, rather late to be speaking of Norman, meaning English, 
barons, and rather early to be speaking of Lollards in the middle of 
Edward III.’s reign. The story moves on with the orderly sequence of 
a chronicle rather than the involutions of a plot; but it is one in which 
the reader’s interest never flags, and it is interspersed with some pieces 
of description which strike us as being as fine as anything of the kind 
which we have read. The account of how Ralph holds the staircase at 
Hacquemont against the mutineers, and the closing scene of the tale, 
when he is besieged in the same place by Ollivier de Clisson, are really 
magnificent. The story of Poitiers, on the contrary, is but feebly told. 
The writer, we should say, can handle a few figures with great skill, but 
becomes confused where there are many. We must not forget what 
seems to us the most artistic thing in the book, the quiet breathing- 
place which Ralph is allowed to have in the midst of his stormy life. 
Every reader will feel the relief. And the story of his visit to his 
native land is very well told, though with something of a cynical 
bitterness. Altogether, this is a good romance. 

Photographs from the Queen's Book. Forty-Two Views. By G. W. 
Wilson. (Marion and Co.)—An admirable collection of photographs of 
Scotch scenery, soft, clear, and well chosen. One of Edinburgh Castle 
from the Grassmarket is almost perfect, the very greyness of the misty 
air being represented; and one of Holyrood, with the craigs behind it, is 
more like a fine sketch than a photograph. Lochnagar, the Dhu Loch, 
and the Falls of Foyers are equally worthy of mention, the last in 
particular, the artist having succeeded in obtaining a clear view from 
below without dispelling that impression of blinding mist which the 
falls always create in the spectator. Perhaps the most striking of all, 





however, is Loch Tummel, which suggests in the picture as in reality so 
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clearly what it was, a barred ravine, or the one marked “ On the Dochart, 
at Killin,” a wild scene of water, and trees, and rock, and distant moun- 
tain, all as clear to the eye as if they were present, and given almost in 
their natural colour. 

The Medea of Euripides literally translated into English Verse. 
By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan.)—It is possible, doubtless, to make 
a translation at once very close and very attractive. But then the 
writer should be content to give a day to elaborating half-a-dozen lines. 
And we do not see how they ever can be so content, unless Govern- 
ment subsidize a body of translators, and some agency stronger 
than Government come in to prevent the subsidized from growing 
indolent. We cannot say that Mrs. Webster's book gives us much 
pleasure. She can construe the original, and she has manifestly a 
strong feeling for its beauty, and she can on occasion write musical 


But much of her translation is of a kind which, as we take 


verse. 
We 


it, it requires a knowledge of the original to make endurable. 
take a passage almost at random :— 


“ They dead, what city shall receive me in? 
What host will, offering me a land of refuge 
And home assured, rescue my life? There’s none. 
Why, then, still waiting for a little while, 
If any tower of safety show for us, 
Silent and subtle I'll to this work of death. 


“ Dost see thy hap? ‘Tt fits not thou yield mirth 
To the race of Sisyphus, Jason’s new folk, 
Thou born of a great Sire, come of the Sun.” 


This is faithful; but is it pleasant to read? Sometimes, it is true, when 
the original lends itself to her task, in passages, for instance, where 
there is a strength of passion or force of rhetoric, Mrs. Webster is more 
happy. And in the choral odes, where, from the use of rhyme and from 
the diction of the original, it is impossible to be so literal, she often 
gives us verse which it would be a pleasure to read anywhere. Here is 
her version of the famous Epevydei das rd warasdy 0ASs04. 


“The Athenians, great from long ago, 
And children of the gods in heaven, 
Still for their daily nurture know 
The loftiest food of wisdom given, 
A hallowed and unconquered state ; 
And, through their bright translucent air, 
Move ever with proud jubilant gait, 
There as old rhymes relate, 
Where erst Harmonia, of the yellow hair, 
The virgin nine Pierian muses bare. 
There, too, the ancient lay runs thus,— 
Once Cypris, quaffing from the wave 
Of crystal-flowing Cephissus, 
O’er all the land her soft breath drave, 
In tender wafts of scented wind: 
And, donning ever her sweet crown 
Of rose-bloom in her loose locks twined, 
Her vassal loves, assigned 
Kind ministers to wisdom, she sends down, 
And helpmates in ali deeds of good renown.” 


The World Before Them. 3 vols. By Mrs. Moodie. (Bentley.)—Mrs. 
Moodie reminds us that she is the authoress of Roughing it in the Bush. 
We had agreeable recollections of this book, and were, we must say 
very plainly, proportionately disappointed in the World Before Them. 
We found it to be a strange compound of the novel religious and the 
novel sensational, both ingredients being made more than ordinarily 
distasteful by the mixture. The plot is of the most wildly improbable 
sort; the heroine, for instance, who is a dairymaid when we first make 
hor acquaintance, becomes a countess in her own right. Does Mrs. 
Moodie know how many earldoms descend in the female line? But 
she does not even care to make her story consistent with itself in 
the most ordinary particulars. A certain Earl, who plays an 
important part in it, marries a second wife in 1797, as we are 
told with the greatest particularity, but the child of this marriage 
is old enough to have a lover who, boing thwarted by his father, enlists 
and distinguishes himself at the battle of Corunna. It does not surprise 
us after this that the characters talk to each other in the strangest way, 
and make the most surprising confidences. And yet there are one 
or two scenes which show that Mrs. Moodio is capable of something 
better. The pictures of farmhouse life in the first volume are bright 
and fresh, the talk of the farm labourers is well done, and the dialect, 
as far as we can judge, of a very genuine kind. But this is literally 
all that we can find to praise. The religious part of the tale we do not 
care to criticize. The writer's views on this subject are probably very 
different from ours. But does she think that she ought to put into the 
mouth of a fictitious personage an “experience” which is a close adap- 
tation of the famous story of Colonel Gardiner’s conversion ? 

The Founders of Christianity. By the Rev. James Oranbrook. 
(Triibner.)—Mr. Cranbrook proposes to account for “the origin of 
Christianity,” of which he announces himself to be an opponent. 
Accordingly, he gives us in.this volume a version of the ‘mythical 
theory.” This is a subject which we do not feel called upon to discuss ; 
we do notperceive any novelty in Mr. Cranbrook’s treatment of it, unless, 
indeed, wo are to except a most offensive and unnecessary coarseness 
which he introduces into one part of it. Nor can wo follow him into 
the details of the preliminary criticism which, in order to clear his way, 
he applies to the historical documents of Christianity. He has thought 
proper to give no notes by way of explanation or justification of his 
statements. The result is most unfortunate. Assertions, on many of 
which the balance of critical opinion is much against Mr. Cranbrook’s 
views, are made in the barest and most unconditional form. Ina matter 
of such supreme importance we cannot admit any plea of convenience. 


| The case is the stronger because Mr. Cranbrook belongs to the most 
| extreme sceptical school of critics. He rejects, for instance, all the 
recensions of the Ignatian Epistles. We cannot consider his treatment 
of the authorities with which he deals thoroughly candid and fair. We 
will instance the way in which he deals with the testimony of Irenzus 
to the authenticity of the Four Gospels. He gives no hint of the very 
great number of quotations—no less than four hundred—which that 
writer makes from the Gospels. And, most unfairly, as we think, he 
seeks to depreciate the value of his testimony by ridiculing the mysticat 
reasons which he gives for the Gospels being four in number. The 
impression conveyed is that Irenzus was an exceptionally weak-minded 
person, whereas Mr. Cranbrook must know that this sort of fancy tinged 
all the thought of the age. Besides, it is not a question of critical 
acumen at all, but of the general acceptance of certain documents. Why, 
then, do we hear nothing of the Muratori Canon, of the Peshito, the Itala, 
or of the Harmonies of Theophilus and Tatian? How much time should 
be allowed for that sort of acceptance which is implied in a book being 
translated and harmonized? 

Thoughts of a Lifetime. By the Author of Utopia at Home, 
(Triibner.)—“ Genius,” says the author, in his preface, “is the greatest 
of all crimes. I have been very, very guilty.” This self-accusation is, 
as far as we are able to judge, somewhat morbid. We despair of being 
able to give our readers any idea of this book. The writer has two 
‘pet’ aversions, boarding schools and the law of copyright. ‘“ Curst be 
tho law that makes the poet rich,” he cries, ina finefrenzy. He has pet 
schemes too numerous to mention. One of them proposes to distribute 
the human race into twenty-five empires. This will of course involve 
considerable alteration of the map of the world. Englishmen will be 
interested in learning that thay are to receive Aizypt and the Faroe 
Isles. The Welsh may possibly not be so gratified to be told that the 
author “ hopes that they will succeed in colonizing Patagonia.” It is 
interesting to see him turn aside from those mighty cares for an instant 
to tell us how we ought to distinguish our chessmen (he scorns the 
foolish names of rook, bishop, &c., and would have them marked A, B, 
C, &c.), and explain a “very entertaining game at whist for two.” Onor 
amusement provided for, he returns with admirable gravity to discuss 
his projects for the welfare of the human race. We can at least say that 
he has our good wishes. 

Abyssinia and the Galla Country. From the MSS. of the late Walter 
Chichele Plowden. (Longmans.)— Mr. Plowden’s Journals, printed 
under the care of his brother, Mr. Trevor Chichele Plowden, contain an 
account of his travels in Abyssinia during the years 1843-7, while he 
was without any official character ; and of his mission to Ras Ali, Chief 
of Northern Christian Abyssinia, undertaken in 1848, after his return 
from England in his capacity of British Consul and Envoy. The 
editor has added a few chapters, in which he gives some particulars of 
his brother’s after career, and defends his course of action, especially in 
reference to the decided support which he gave to King Theodorus. 
Of this latter part of the volume it is not necessary to say anything 
farther than that the defence of Mr. Plowden as against Mr. Layard’s 
attacks on his character for prudence and impartiality seems satis- 
factory, and that the suggestions for our future policy have been 
rendered obsolete by the course of events. Our future policy 
in Abyssinia will, we imagine, be a most rigid application of the 
principle of non-intervention. The Journals themselves are full of 
interest. Considering the circumstances under which they are published, 
literary criticism is out of the question; it is enough to say that the 
style is manly and vigorous, and sufficiently correct to be readable with 
pleasure. The matter is, wo should imagine, of very considerable im- 
portance ; and as much of the country which Mr. Plowden visited will, 
for a generation at least, be closed to European enterprise, the book will 
have a permanent value. Mr. Plowden was a traveller of the genuine 
English type. Though not possessing the qualification of previous 
scientific education, he was a shrewd aud acute observer, and certainly 
never missed seeing anything that was to be seen for a lack of adventure 
or daring. Of a bold and genial tempor, expert in horsemanship and 
the use of arms, and gifted with a readiness in acquiring the native 
languages, he made friendships with influential chiefs which gave him 
rare opportunities for observation. Few foreigners, we should think, 
have had such offers made to them as Mr. Plowden received from Toko 
Brillay, the Amhara chief, and most patriotically refused—his sister, a 
beauty celebrated through all Abyssinia, in marriage, and a province 
which could raise a thousand horsemen. We could fill pages with 
extracts of the greatest interest, but will leave our readers to discover 
them for themselves. Observations of life and manners, made in @ 
kindly spirit, but without the unprincipled cosmopolitanism which some 
recent travellers have affected, and some stirring narratives of personal 
adventure, told with uniform modesty of tone, contribute to make up 
a very interesting volume. 

The Shilling Shakespeare. (Routledge.)—This is, probably, the 
cheapest book ever published, intended, of course, to pay. It might, we 
fancy, challenge comparison even with the books which the religious 
societies print at a loss, with the cheap Bibles, for instance, or the Pilgrim's 
Progress at a penny. The type is wonderfully clear, better, to give ® 
familiar example, than that of the Bibles commonly known as “Poly- 





glott.” That we should like to read much of it is more than we cam 
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honestly say ; but those who are obliged to read a multitude of books 
cannot help being fastidious. There are numbers of people, more 
happily situated, to whom the publication of this volume will be a great 
boon. We heartily wish that the enterprise of Messrs. Routledge, which, 
we fancy, more than rivals anything Transatlantic, may meet with the 
saccess which it deserves. 

The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. V. 
mans.)—Mr. Crowe completes in this volume a work on which he 
has bestowed a great amount of conscientious labour, and which 
will doubtless possess a permanent value. We doubt, indeed, whether, 
with the sources of information that are now open, it is possible for 
any man to perform such a task satisfactorily as writing the whole 
history of a great country like France. Mr. Crowe, for instance, gives 
to the description of the battle of Austerlitz less than a page, to that of 
Waterloo little more than two. It is manifest that this method of 
writing history admits neither of completeness nor of brilliancy. It is 
not possible within such limits either to discuss or to describe. Those 
who have once enjoyed Macaulay, Motley, or Froude will never be 
satisfied with anything so meagre. 

The Origin of the Four Gospels. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—Mr. W. L. Gage translates from the 
latest edition of Professor Tischendorff's work, and this, we are given to 
understand, has been revised and enlarged. Orthodoxy has no more 
able defender in Germany or, indeed, in Christendom than the writer ; 
we have little more to do than to chronicle the appearance of his work 
in a form which renders it available for the English reader. Herr 
Tischendorff thinks that the canon (receiving the four gospels substan- 
tially as we have them now, and excluding what are called Apocryphal) 
was settled at the end of the first century, or, at least, in the first years 
of the second. He here states exhaustively the arguments by which this 





















































view may be supported. Readers who may be professionally or other- 
wise interested in the subject cannot do better than consult this volume. 


Flosculi Cheltonienses. 
Theodore W. James, M.A. 


nothing more than choose what seemed to them the best pieces, and 
alter some two or three obvious faults. These verses, therefore, do not 
call for the criticism which would be bestowed on the efforts of more 
mature scholars. We shall have done our duty when we have said that 
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they display, the elegiacs, as might be expected, especially, a high 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England: 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


M URIATE of AMMONIA 
2 —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 

Bronchiti 
; —~ ace the phlegm, and preventing 


P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867). 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 























LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 

Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d'héte 
daily. Address, Mr. Bohn, Iifracombe, North Devon. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Cover roan, W. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Ons Court road, Lond m, W. 


HEAL and SON,  Torrexmam Court ROAD, W. 
Barcy: AY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
: and Co. )—UANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
ENDS. 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles............... 18 8d per lb, 
Canadian Paraffine Candles ls 6d 
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Petro-Stearine Candles .,.....0.scccesseesees » ae «e 
Stearine Candles lsOd ,, 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles........... 10o}d i, 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 

ends Js 0d 





12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


\EWING 2 MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manuf: 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 48, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

ee E.C., & REGENT - o- OXFORD 


a Ny 





N R. ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, 
the Author of “Pure Dentistry, and What it 

Does for us;” * Painless Tooth Extraction, or Anesthesia 

Locally Applied; "Dental Surgery, a Practical Treatise,” 

&c., &c., may be consulted daily as hitherto from 10 to 

4 Sanu at his “ 

Grosvenor square. 


residence, 8 Grosvenor stree 
few doors from Bond street.) 





7 ** PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 
HAND- K STITCH SEWING 

MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 

and machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general: 
a has no superior. 44 Guineas com- 
plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MA 

£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the- 
Million. 

“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 
OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PgRRINS” 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors,. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., by’ 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








Paris EXHIBITION.—Tw0 GOLD MEDALS. 


IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S: 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by -- Liebig, whose signature is 
on eve ar. t and purest stock for 
Soups, Snirées, and beta highly strengthening for- 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; jlb., 7s 6d; }1b., 4s; 
2oz., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea.. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, ‘Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's- 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 
' 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
2 3 a cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
romote luxuriant growth. 
FALLE G Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 


IT contains neither oil nor dye. 


In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Coyers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’ S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell's and other Improvements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 


with THE BEST ARTICLES 


Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’ S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 





Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 


i y LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
e attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
rT do: 
Sherries—Good dinner wines ........... enseee: et 
= Fine wines, pale or golden.. 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ........ 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine 
Ports—Crusted ..........0 
— newly bottled . 
Clarets—Pure sound wines 
— Fine, with bouque 
Champagues—Light and fine 
pints, 20s, 30s. 

—_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 

728; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the above prices, 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds, 

E, LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 












543, 663, 75s, 90g 
, Quarts, 36s, 543; 





l them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
manufactured on the premises, of | open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
the best material. wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s. | 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. ‘ DESC OLE DE AOE Ie 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
bes ra he - BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied 

DEANE and CO., (46 King William Street,) LONDON BRIDGE. the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 

of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 

the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 

the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 

Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 

Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 

Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
W.C, 








































OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OsservE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, aid 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £512s; Nursery, 15s to 328; Sponging, 
9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 133 $d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Presents. 
Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. Moss, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM oeetei. tine Se Oxford tveet: 
Dd N—f - 8, 45 le 
is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass , . ; k - 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from BIRMIN semmag mye nig Rooms, Broad 
11s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and Cots, from 15s 6d (Mes ” 
: each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6d to £20. PARTRIDGE AND COOPE R, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


WILLIAM S. BURTO N, 192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane) 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, | carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 3 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAmps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 




















— aged oe . oe : <-—~frecaee a reo ‘anit aes and Bed-Hang- 6s Gd per 1,000 
tannia Metal Goods, itchen Ranges, ocks and Candelabra, ngs, Vang P 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Lamps, Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Bed-Room Cabinet Fur- m4 a LE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads, niture, 


Dishes, Tea Trays, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 


Stoves and Fenders, Urns and Kettles, 
‘with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Wewman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
* obaeicias Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER.| TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 


This instrument has a clear magnifying power | respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 








FOR HOT WEATHER. 
ICOLL’S TWEED CLOTH 

































JACKETS, in all colours, unlined, 15s 6d each. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 

Family, and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent 

street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street; 
Manchester; 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


H J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. 





* (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
LONDON 492 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, NICOLL’S JACKETS in various 
mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool 
and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and 
more adapted to this variable climate than any other 
fabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, being 
31s 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s. 

Waterproof Tweed and Melton Overcoats, £1 1s and 


28. 
Suits, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure, at 
2 few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or 1s 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 











of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

— schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
ave, 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 


CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
To Mr. McCULLOcH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER. 


Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine. —Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 


I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 

All persons wishing further particulars and _ testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 


Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 58;, 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Iilustrated Catalogue, 

with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 

TURE, sent (free by post) on application to F’ 

and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 

Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
WEAKENING WEATHER.—The sultry sum- 
mer days strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, 
which state eventuates in disease, unless some restora- 
tive, such as these purifying Pills, be found to correct 
the ‘disordering tendency. Holloway's medicine gives 
tone to the nervous system, which is the source of all 
vital movements, and presides over every action which 
maintains the growth and well-being of the body. No 
one, therefore, can over-estimate the necessity of keep- 
ing the nerves well strung, and the ease with which 
these Pills accomplish that end, is borne witness to 
by thousands dwelling in hot climates, whose livers 
have been saved, and whose lives have been spared. 
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HANGE of AIR and SCENE for 
INVALIDS or OTHERS.—A retired married 
Medical Gentleman, residing in a roomy country 
mansion, in @ picturesque neighbourhood, within a 
drive of the sea, and with park, gardens, vineries, 
stabling, shooting, &c., is willing to receive a Lady or 
Gentleman or Married Couple to reside with him. 
Applications, stating requ'rements and the equivalent 
offered, to be addressed to H. G., Kelsale Hall, Kelsale, 
pear Saxmundham. 


1 ena at 5, 5). ond 6 PER 





CENT.—CEYLON COMPA (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Teunent, 


arn, Burt. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
(\OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tins, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad atreet, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—I di Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don. 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| [ AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

FirzE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,963, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
Sons of good position and chesnster., ns gt 


ENTLEMEN of any PROFESSION 
AA _ who desire to increase their incomes are 
invited to undertake Agencies for an old-established 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. Liberal 
commissions allowed. 

Address M. T., care of Messrs Robertson and Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover street, Edinburgh, stating 
be Geetred” and whether a private or advertised agency 


N ELODIUM “A COUP HARMON- 
IQUE."—ENGAGEMENT of Signor CALDER- 

> ¥ for his exquisite performances, daily at a quarter 
iB and half-past 7—Spiritual Manifestations of a 
msg ed Nature, daily, at a quarter to 3 anda quarter 
4 rofessor Pepper on Faraday’s Optical Experi- 
ents—George Buckland’s Musical Entertainments— 


The Abyssini iti 
POLYTEQH Ne. Expedition. — At the ROYAL 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
siINaTOe™: EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
ja -—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
‘ony a have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
OPEN — of others before that date, is NOW 

Admission, Monda: 
ys, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
we Ha reay®, —o Ging each porsens Tues- 
wn. i 
Catal sent ie en n from 10-a.m, till 7 p.m. 























(Corrected to 25th April, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

Drmecrors, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed  .........c000008 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


Claims paid exceed................0000 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

—— of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. e, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


my. 
John WIver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 


John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBay. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
— in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
uther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool: 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 


Invested Fands ..... sabecceesocgeoooseses £3,401,005 
Fire Revenue ...........csccccecsssesseeses 836,816 
Life ditto 259,039 





The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or before July 9th, 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


_- PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, 

pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in dl wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 











, and ( 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 





TO THE ELECTORS 
OF THE 


Qe of GLASGOW and 
ABERDEEN. 


15 GREAT STUART Street, Edinburgh, 
July 8, 1863, 

GENTLEMEN,—In answer to a very gratifying Requi- 
sition which has been transmitted to ms, signed by a 
very large number of Members of the Councils of the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and numerous 
assurances of support which I have received since that 

dd was t itted, it is only respectfal to you 
that, even at the risk of violating strict precedent, I 
should intimate in a fo’ shape my wil 
grateful compliance with the request that I should 
become a Candidate for your suffrages at the election 
now in prospect 

What claims I may have to that distinction, [ must 
leave to rest on Parliamentary labours which com- 
menced more than seventeen years ago. tical 
opinions I derived from those who stood firm for the 
principles of civil and religious freedom when they were 
neither popular nor profitable. I have done my best to 
maintain them in the conflicts of later years, and I am 
not likely to desert them now when they seem to be 
accepted by all. 

What I may have been able to effect for Scotland dur- 
ing these years must be learned from the Statute 
I have myself passed through Parliament nearly 100 
measures—some of them of great magnitude and import- 
ance. But in the present address I shall confine myself 
entirely to what I may have assisted in doing, and in 
attempting to do, for the cause of Education—a cause 
in which even my failures, which have been many, may 
not in the end be barren of fruit, 

I entered Parliament with a strong sense of the 
necessity, anda strong desire to be the instrament, of 
improving the Education of Scotland. At that time no 
man could be a Professor or a Parish Schoolmaster 
who did not belong to the Established Church of 
Scotland. Both classes of Pu lic Instructors were 
inadeq ly ted; but I became satisfied that 
any effort to improve their position was hopeless as 
— the exclusive character of the qualification 

ste 

What I was desirous to attempt was to lay the 
fe ion of a pl system of National Instruc- 
tion, commencing with Elementary Schools, providing 
for Middle or I diate Schools, and ending with 
the Universities. To do this efficiently, of course, 
involved more liberal remuneration to the instructors 
of youth; and no money to this end could be obtained 
from the House of Commons as long as the Exclusive 
Tests remained. 

In 1852, I introduced a Bill for the Abolition of the 
University Tests. It was opposed by the Government 
of Lord Derby, and was lost on a division. Next year, 
however. as rd Advocate under Lord Aberdeen, E 
accomplished that object. This long continued con- 
troversy was settled; and you have been fortunate 
enough thereby to secure not only many other reforms 
in the University system, but also the services of many 
men of dis ished ability in your Professorial Chairs. 
who would otherwise have been entirely disqualified. 

This step gained, in 1854 I introdaced into the House 
of Commons a measure to abolish the Test in Parish 
Schools, and to improve the position of the —n | 
Schoolmasters, as well as to provide for inc 
means of elementary education. I was met with keen 
opposition, and was defeated. I brought in similar 
measures in 1855 and 1856 with the like result. One of 
these Bills passed the House of Commons, but was 
defeated in the Lords. In this state of matters, I 
resolved to attempt University Reform in the first 
instance, and in 1858 had prepared a Bill for that 
pose when Lord Palmerston’s Government ——— 

I cordially communicated such views as I had to Mr. 
Inglis, now the Lord President, who succeeded me as 
Lord Advocate, and gave all the support I could to the 
measure which he ultimately proposed and carried. It 
had ceased then to be a party question iu any sense. 

On resnming the office of Lord Advocate in 1859, 
University Reform being then secured, I reverted to 
the subject of Elementary Education; and in 1861 was 
fortunate eno toaccomplish the end so long desired, 
of abolishing the Exclusive Test applicable to Parish 
Schoolmasters, and, as a consequence, was able in the 
same Bill, to add very materially to the remuneration 
of that most important but ill-paid class of public 
servants, 

The rest of the plan which was present to my mind 
seventeen years ago is still to be accomplished ; but its 
prospects are very different to what they then were. 
The Reports of the Royal Commission, in regard to 
which considerable labour devolved on me, indicate a 
growing tendency to unanimity on the questions which 
were formerly so keenly discussed, The ultimate suc- 
cess of the cause so long struggled for cannot be dis- 
tant: and I should consider it the highest political dis- 
tinction which I could receive if you were to send me 
to Parliament to maintain it, strengthened by your 
choice, your influence, and your approval. 

I purposely omit all reference to the leading political 
questions of the day, as my opinions in regard to them 
are well known, and have been often expressed. In 
regard to the question of the Irish Charch, I entirely 
concur in the course adopted by Mr. Gladstone, which is. 
consonant with opinions I have long entertained. But 
I need hardly say that such Parliamentary experience 
as familiarity with all the great public questions of 
recent times has taught me, will be cheerfully and 
sedulously exerted for your interests should you elect me. 

Bound by hereditary ties to the Ugiversity of Glasgow, 
and owing all my own training to the sister University 
of Edinburgh, I aspire to the honour of representing 
your ancient seats of learning in Parliament as one 
which will, if attained, be not less congenial than 
distinguished, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. MONCREIFF. 

ARQUET SOLIDAIRES, 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No.1.548. For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Illus- 
trated catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
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ALT. THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.) 


Fresh Cc, .es are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest as they appear. 





First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
REVISED LISTS of BOOKS recently added to the Collection, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 
In course of publication. 
HE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, with Introductions and 
Notes adapted especially to the requirements of the Natives of India. Edited 
by W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A., Oxon., late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, 
Bombay. 





Now ready. 
SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I. and IL. price 23 sewed, 
or 2s 6d cloth. 
GRAY’S POEMS, price 2s sewed, or 2s 6d cloth. 

*,* Orders received by the Curators of the Government Central Book Depots at 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, Bangalore, and Nagpore ; also by the Calcutta 
School Book and Vernacular Literary Society. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS for HEART and VOICE. 
Third Edition, enlarged, in fcap. Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
tae RIVULET; a Contribution to Sacred Song. 
Tuomas T, LYNCH. 
London: LONG@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





By 





Just published, in 870, price 1s. 
*PHE BRITISH ARMY IN 1868. By Sir Cuarres E. 
TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By James L. DENMAN, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


AA EMORIAL of COUNTESS of ELLESMERE.—The 
) BUILDER of THIS WEEE, 44, or by post 5d, contains—View of Memoriai 
of late Dowager Countess of Ellesmere, Walkden Moor—View and Pian of St. 
Mary's New B.C. Church, Kensington—Papers on the Metropolis and Suburban 
Railways, Reservoirs, and Water Supply—Unpublished Letters by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—and other articles—with all the news, sanitary, constructional, and 








Just published, imperial 4to, half bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


ILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 
Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with 

a full descriptive notice of each building. 
Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a 


| statement of the actual cost is given. 


BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 2 large vols., inclading the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 lis, 
HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 
Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. With a Supple- 
ment, bringing the information down to the latest time. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.8S. With about 800 Wood Engravings. 
“This excellent book of reference........-.s-0e+0/ All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 








| we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work."—Athenzum, 


*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, in 1 vol. 


BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


cloth, 16s, 
ie UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, E_H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
affording peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

The Report of the EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year ending 
1867, presented to the Ordinary General Meeting held on May 13, 1368, stated that— 
The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies issued during 








IG GD ones nceseienstncicssnncruiadevatuinvibiabeensinstenianlinssiubatn £40,271 10 0 
The Fire Premiums on New Business for three-quarters of a year 

(this branch of Business haying been discontinued in September 

last) amount to ...... reracesapsassounvesesansosesssoesstsaenoscoebessesit 14,993 11 6 
Total premiums on the new business of the year ..........cssceceesssseeres 55,265 1 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums during the year Was ........ 363,250 5 3 


The Life, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid during the year were, 

including Bonus additions 238,051 15 1h 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue continues satisfactory, it having 
reached, in 1867, the sum of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866. 

The EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to guarantes 
the fidelity of Government officials. 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 
lars of the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 
which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

OFFICES, 
17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, and 316 REGENT STREET. 











4 rtistic.—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








Ready early in July, cloth, 6s. | 

IVINGSTONE: the SEARCH after | 

LIVINGSTONE. ByE.D. Youne. Revised by | 

the Rev. H. Waller, F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. 

Letts, Son, and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 

and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. | 
RITISH and FORELGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol 50, for the Years 1859-69. Com- 

piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, | 
Foreign Office. 
Wituiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all | 
Booksellers, 


HEAP READING for the SEASIDE 
and the COUNTRY.— 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY. 
Established One Hundred and Four Years. 

The public are respectfully reminded that they can | 
secure all the New Books of the Season, at a con- 
siderable saving of expense, by applying for the 
Carriage-Free Terms to 

THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15 Old Bond street, London, W. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 249, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
July 15. 








CONTENTS. 
- DAVID GARRICK. 
INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
COLERIDGE as a POET. 
GUNPOWDER. 
MARCO POLO and HIS RECENT EDITORS. 


LACE. 
MURCHISON and MODERN SCHOOLS of GEO- 
LOGY. 


GY. 
PROVERBS. 
IRELAND ONCE MORE. 
*,.* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols, 
of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 
JOHN Mvurray, Albemarle street. 


ONDON LIBRARY, i2 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrEsIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscrip- 
tion, £3.a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten totownmembers. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six (from Ten to 8 until Ist August), 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


i CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
prepared from the Malvern Water, so long cele- 
brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by a 
label having name and trade mark. Manufactories at 
London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


TS SP sobs 


xe 














EDUCATION.—14 GREAT STANHOPE STREET, BATH. 
\ RS. JEFFERY receives a small num- 
a ber of YOUNG LADIES, whom she educates as 
members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. 
Terms on application to Mrs. JEFFERY. 

Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. Poynting, 
Monton, Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, 
Worcestershire; J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., 
Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., late Vice-Master of 
University College School, London; J. Shute, Esq., 
Clifton Down, Bristol 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN Roap, LONDON. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
39 Guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons aud Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal at 
the College. 

Scriptural teaching under the superintendence of 
Rev. W. McCall and Rev. J, Wright. 

MASTERS. 
Lectures—By Various Lecturers. 
English—Mr. Wood and Mr, Home. 
Latin—Mr. Wood. 
French—Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
German—Herr Hirschfeld. 
Italian—Signor Pistrucci. 
Spanish—Senor Vives. 
Piano—Mr, W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 
Drawing—Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. Rawlings. 
NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 
REPRESENTATION in PARLIAMENT. 

The COMMITTEE appointed to promote the Election 
of Mr. JAMES MONCRIEFF, M.P., beg to call the 
attention of all favourable to the return of a Liberal 
Representative, whose names are not on the Register, 
to the necessity of Enrolling as Members of the 
General Council. 

The General Council consists of Masters of Arts, 
Doctors of Medicine or of Science, Bachelors of 
Divinity, or of Laws, or of Medicine, and all persons 
who, prior to August, 1861, had attended this Univer- 
sity for Four complete Sessions, or for Three in this 
and One in any other Scottish University, Two of such 
Sessions having been in the Faculty of Arts. 

The Secretary will give all necessary assistance to 
those desirous of having their names put on the 
Register. HARLES DUNCAN, Advocate, 

Secretary to the Committee. 

16 Adelphi, Aberdeen, 19th June, 1868. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overiand Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Lea’ her Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 














HENRY LAKE, Manager: 
ee COLLEGE for WOMEN. 
; Committee Room, 9 Conduit street, London, W. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
The Lord Bishop of St. | Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
David's. J. E. Gorst, Esq., M.P. 
Lady Marian Alford. Miss Dora Greenwell, 
Lord Lyttelton, Right Hon, Russell Gurney, 
The Dean of Chichester. MP. 
Rev. Professor Maurice, 
E. 


H. Sieveking, Esq. 


Miss Anna Swanwick. 
Miss Twining. 
&., &e. 


Lady Churchill. 
Lady Crompton. 
The Dean of Ely. 
Lady Eastlake. 
Lady Ri 


y Rich. 
Hon. Mrs. W. Cowper. 
EX&CUTIVE 

Lady Augusta Stanley. 

Lady Goldsmid. 

The Dean of Canterbury. 

Mrs. Russell Gurney. 

G. W. Hastings, Esq. 

James Heywood, Esq. 

Treascren—H. R. Tomkinson, Esq. 24 Lower 
Seymour street, Portman square, W. 

Hon. SEC.—Miss Davies, 17 Cunningham place, NW 
ARCHITECT—Alfred Waterhouse, Esq. 


COMMITTEE. 
Mrs. Marning. 
Miss F. Metcalfe, 
Hi. J. Roby, Esq. 
Professor Seeley. 
Rey. Sedley Taylor. 





The absence of any adequate provision for carrying 
on the education of women beyond the school period 
has long been felt, and as, by the diffusion of wealth 
and other causes, the occupation provided by domestic 
avocatious continually diminishes, the desirableness of 
furnishing opportunities for intellectual! culture becomes 
increasingly apparent. Such opportunities are afforded 
to young men by the Universities, and it is believed that 
the similar need on the part of women will be best sup- 
plied by the establishment of an analogous institution, 
offering a course of instruction and discipline suited to 
adult students, With this view, it is proposed tof 
a College, in which the resident authorities will be 
women, their teaching being supplemented by that of 
non-resident Professors. The institution will be self- 
supporting, but it is proposed to raise the sum req 
for building and other preliminary expenses by public 
subscription and by the sale of a limited number of 
presentations, 

It has been ascertained that a suitable site can be 
obtained in a healthy locality within easy reach of 
London and Cambridge, and it is intended to commence 
operations as soon as the necessary funds shall have 
been raised. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the Hon. Secretary. 

Contributious may be paid to the Treasurer, or to 
the “ College Committee” Account, at the London 
County Bank, 21 Lombard street, E.C., and its branches. 
It is particularly requested that persous paying sums 
into the Bank will at the same time advise the Treasurer 
thereof. 

Contributions may be paid either in one sum oF in 
annual instalments. The following contributions have 
been promised ;— 





Mrs, Bodichon ...... £1,000 | Lady Goldsmid...... £100 
Anonymous ......... 100| James Heywood, we 
The Dean of Can- ESQ. severseeesenssneee 100 
teTDUTY  sre.cereeeee 100 | Mrs. Manning. .-.-+- 100 
Leonard H. Court- Rev. Sedley Taylor 
ney, Esq... .. 100) H. B. Tomkinson, 00 
Miss Davies ........ 100 | ESQ, ..cceereeseeerares 
Miss Garrett ......+ 100 








vol., 
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NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR.AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 





COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. 
By a New WRITER. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 

«It is something, when novels have earned for them- 
gelves their present deplorable reputation, to find one 
which is thoroughly exciting and yet perfectly innocent. 
‘Cousin Jack’ is really a good novel; and though it 
has an elopement, yet it has no harm init, while, though 
we are ourselves somewhat past the age of novel read- 
ing. we have to confess to having been led on and on 
until what we meant to be a mere inspection of it for 
the purpose of reporting its character has ended in our 
reading it through with real interest.........It introduces 
many characters of great force and beauty, is extremely 
well written, and it has a tenderness and delicacy of 
tone which show that its writer must be in the best 
gense of the word a real Jady...... .. It is a pure, high- 
goned, and graceful story.”—Literary Churchman, 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By 
J. HAIN FRISWELL. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
“The old project of a window in the bosom to render 
the soul of man visible, is what every honest fellow 
bas a manifold reason to wish for.”—Pope's Letters, 
Dee. 12, 1718. 

“The author has painted all his incidents from 
nature, and has set down naught in malice. Upon the 
whole, we have not read a cleverer or more entertain- 
ing book for a long time.”—Observer. 

“It affords proof of hard and varied reading, plea- 
gant and kindly thoughts, numerous crotchets, much 
quiet and valuable reflection, and great powers of per- 
ception, accompanied with a certain slyness of fun 
which is very effective. Itis very clever, very ingenious, 
and highly interesting. A pleasant book is this for a 
yacant hour, and a profitable one for the vast majority 
of readers.” —Sunday Times. 

« Amusing it undoubtedly is, but it is also something 
more. It abounds in shrewd observation and tren- 
ehant sallies on the follies of the world. A capital 
book.”"—London Review. 

“A pleasant set of stories, strung together on a cord 
that has the merit of novelty. There is poetry, too, in 
the book ; the pages are all enlivened by an abounding 
kindliness, smartness of humour, and much good 
writing. "—Lxraminer. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY 
and its GREEN BORDERLAND. 1 vol. 8vo, price 
12s, 

“Of all American writers Elihu Burritt has done 
most to familiarize his countrymen with the leading 
featares of England and of English life. It is more 
than twenty years since he began writing about us; 
and besides magazine and newspaper articles, he has 
published two good-sized books of English travel be- 
fore the present, viz., ‘A Walk from London to John 
O'Groats’, and ‘A Walk from London to Land's End.’ 
They are all distinguished by a tone of quiet affection 
for the land of his ancestors, which never degenerates 
into vulgar flattery, but is more like the tender regard 
of a grown man for his parents, whom, after many 
og he has come to visit from far distant climes. 

he present volume is not the least agreeable of the 
three. It mixes up fact and sentiment in about equal 
proportions, and is always entertaining even when it 
deais with things not naturally susceptible of graceful 
treatment......... His deligit in the beauties of Engtish 
scenery, the mild and tender radiance of English skies 
and suns, which he thinks superior to American, and 
the storied buildings of old English towns, kindles in 
the reader a pleasure almost equal to the writer's. The 
volume is a charming one, and should be widely read.” 

—Daily News. 

“We need not say that anything Mr. Burritt writes 
is pretty sure to have, at least, the merit of being read- 
able. But it would be unfair to say only so much of the 
hook before us. It is one of the most interesting local 
histories we have ever read."—London Review. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching 
in Sunshine. By Henry BLACKBURN, Author of 
“Travelling in Spain.” With numerous Lllustra- 
tions, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Tt is full of air and light, and its style is laden, so 
to speak, with a sense of unutterable freedom and 
enjoyment..,......./ A book which would remind us not of 
the article on Algeria in a gazetteer, but of Turner's 

ure of a sunrise on the African coast.”"—Athenevum, 


LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHU- 
MOUS WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edi- 
ted by her Sister, CHARLOTTE BREMER. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by FREDERICK MILOW. 
Post 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 








London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 





Now ready. 


HE ALPINE REGIONS 
counts SWITZERLAND and the NEIGHBOURING 
~ tm TRIES. A Pedestrian’s Notes on their Physical 
— Scenery, and Natural History. By T. G. 
ri NNEY, M.A., F.G.S., &c., Fellow of St. John's College, 

ambridge, Member of the Alpine Club. With Illus- 
trations, by E. Whymper. 
Cambridge: DgIGHTON, BELL and Co. 
mdon: BELL and DALpy, 


HE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
. ON of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
Jap ATER COLOURS, 5 Pall Mall East, will close on 
¥25. Open from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secrefary. 


BESH ASSOCIATION for the 
NCEMENT of SCIENCE—The next 
Waal MEETING will be held at NORWICGH, on 
suans y, August 19, and the following days. Pre- 
ée : D. HOOKER, M.D., D.O.L., F.RS., F.LS,, 


Notices of Pa; Ts 
should A om proposed to be read at the Meeting 
be sent to G. GRIF 
§ TW. FITH, M.A. Aaststant Geneva 














By HENRY 


London: SMITH, 


Immediately, in 1 vol. post Svo, with Woodcuts, 


PRISON LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 


BLANC, M.D. 
ELDER, and Co. 








This day is published, in Svo, price 15s, cloth, with Six Maps. 


THE “EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY;” 


A HISTORY OF THE CHINESE CAMPAIGN BY LIEUT.-COL. G. G. GORDON, CB. B.E., 
AND OF THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 


By ANDREW WILSON, 
Author of “ England's Policy in China,” and formerly Editor of the China Mail. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 





MR. KINGLAKE’S 
INVASION OF 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


HISTORY OF THE 
THE CRIMEA. 


The THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES are now published, price 343, in cloth, with numerous Maps, Plans, and 
jiagrams. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 18s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; 


A REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, FOR THE YEAR 1367. 
Being the Fifth Volume of an improved Series, 
The Volumes from 1863 to 1866 are still to be had, price 18s. each. 


place; and the other Proprietors. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right 


Hon. Lady HerBert of Lea. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at 
Ryde. 2 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 
Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 

“A well- ived story ffectedly told, which, 

without creating a sensational amount of excitement, 

creates a healthy and Icgitimate interest, which lasts 

throughout.”—Afheneum, 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 
vols. 

“The story is worked out so well that a reader is 
sure of entertainment, and the author deserves con- 
siderable credit. There is a fund of shrewd sense 
exhibited in the reflections of the writer which indicates 
a mind of no ordinary power, and which forms no 
inconsiderable portion of the charm of the work, Some 
local characters are exceedingly well drawn, The 
ranting Methodist parson of the manufacturing towns 
is an instance of this, for his peculiar characteristics 
are displayed with great vigour. There are others 
equally out of the common way which strike a critic by 
their freshness,”"—Afhenewin., 


A LOSE NAME. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanv, Author of * Uncle Silas.” 5 vols. 





RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 
of “* Mabel's Pro, s," &ec. Chap. I. At the Pied 
Lamb; Chap. IL. Uncle and Nephew; Chap. IIL 
A Lippe-Detmold Farm. 


=— 


2. tel = SETTLE the EASTERN QUESTION. 

3. AVICE. 

4. BALZAC at HOME. 

5. PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession 
the Last—as to Law. 

6. PARLIAMENT and ARMY REFORM. 

7. WOLVES and WOLF-HUNTING in FRANCE, 

8. PRIVATE THEATRICALS—Old and New. 

9. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 


Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. 
XXXIV. Was he honest? Chap, XXXV. rr 
Monk upon Reform; Chap. XXXVI. Phineas 
Fiun makes Progress; Chap. XXXVII. A Rough 
Encounter. 

London and New York; Virtus and Co. 


| pemeaames and FOREIGN LIBRARY 

COMPANY. 

TWELVE HUNDRED BARGAINS in MODERN 
BOOKS. 





The Sale Catalogue for July is NOW READY, and 
will be posted free on application. Purchasers are 
invited to contrast the prices with those quoted in any 
other Catalogue. THOMAS HOOKHAM. Manager. 





Information res 
pecting the Local Arrangements ma 
be obtained from the Local Secretaries, Norwich. . 





15 Old Bond street, London, W., July 8, 1868. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Around the Kremlin; or, Pic- 


tures of Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowtna, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia.” Svo, with 
Tilustrations, 15s, bound. 
“This book is most interesting, and deserves to be 
widely read. Mr. Lowth’s descriptions of the city, its 
institutions, and people are charming.” — Star. 


Elephant Haunts: being a 


Sportsman's Narrative of the Search for Dr. 
Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and 
Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNER, 
late 17th Lancers. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Saints and Sinners; or, In 
Church and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols., 24s. 
“By far Dr. Doran’s best work.”—Athenvum, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D., Author of * Alec Forbes,” &e. 3 y¥. 

“A work brimful of life and humour, and of the 
deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again, for the deep and searching knowledge 
it evinces of human thoughts and feelings.”"—Athenwum. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &, 3 vols. 


Englewood House. 3 vols. 


is novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has 
@ capital plot and sp‘rited character-drawing, three 
qualities which make it quite exceptionaliy excellent.” 
— Star. 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 


Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
“The story is very cleverly and naturally worked 


A Noble “Woman. By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
“There is real humour in this story, as well as real 
Pathos." —Saturday Review. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


HE PRIVATE HISTORY of the 
CREATION of the ROMAN CATHOLIC 
HIERARCHY in ENGLAND. By Sir Gsonce 
Bowyer, Bart., M.P. 
WULLiAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


HE SCOTSMAN, published daily, 
price ONE PENNY. The leading Scotch journal. 
London Office, 84 Fieet street (next door to Punch 
Office), where subscribers and the Trade are supplied, 
and Adverti #3 received.—The WEEKLY SUOTS- 
MAN, a large eight-page paper, every Saturday, price 
One Penny. 


HE INDUSTRIES of SCOTLAND. 
See the Fourth Article on Linen Manufactures in 


the WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, July 11th, 
1868.—London Office, 84 Fleet street. 
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NEW WORKS. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXL., July, 


8vo, price 6s. (On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS, 


6. The MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 

7. LETTERS and SPEECHES of LEON 
FAUCHER. 

. Prince HENRY the NAVIGATOR. 

9. NEW GERMANY. 

10, The NATIONAL CHURCH. 


1, SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

2. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

3, The APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 

4. LYTTON’S CHRONICLES and 
CHARACTERS, 

5. WELLINGTON’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 1819—1825, 





na 





OURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS 


relating to IRELAND. By Nassau W. SENIOR. 2 vols, post Svo, 21s. 


3 
AUTIONS for the TIMES. Edited by Ricuarp 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition [1861]. Svo, 7s 6d. 


4 
HE STORY of MAIRWARA;; or, Our Rule in 


India. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 


NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Ad- 


ministration in India. By Major GEORGE CHESNEY. 8vo, with Map, 21s. 


6 
TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev. 


G. W. Cox, M.A. Collective Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


7 
OKD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on MILTON 


and MACCHIAVELLI. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


8 
VAsco, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


9 
LICE RUSHTON, and other Poems. By Francis 


REYNOLDS. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


10 

HOMEWARD RIDE, and other Poems. By C. 
AUSTEN LEIGH. Feap. 8yo, 3s 64. 
11 

OEMS WRITTEN in BARRACKS. By Atex- 


ANDER HUME BUTLER, Fcap, 8vo, 5s. 
12 
OETHE’S ZJphigenie auf Tauris, 2s, and 


SCHILLER’S Withelm Teli, 2s 6d, annotated for English Studénts by 
EDWARD OPPEN, of Haileybury College. 


13 


HORATII OPERA, Pocket Edition of the Text, 
= by J. E. Yona, M.A., Assistant-Master, Eton College. Square 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


14 
THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: a Third 
Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. OrBy 
SHIPLEY, M.A, 8yo, l5s. 


Works in the same series, by the same Editor. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD, First Series, Third Edition, price 15s. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD, Second Series, Second Edition, 15s. 
I RACTS for the DAY, 8vo, price 93 6d, cloth, 


15 


SSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, 
By the Rev. R, H. Quick, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 


16 
N EMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE 
on aie the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, Edited by H. T. Ritey, M.A. Royal 


17 
N ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES.  Trans- 


lated from the German of M, REIMANN, Ph.D. Edited by W. CROOKEs, 
F.R.S. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


18 
THE SEA FISHERMAN. By J. C. Witcocks, 


Guernsey. Second Edition, with about 80 Woodcuts. Post Svo, 12s 6d. 


19 
N the SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHIL- 


DREN’S DISEASES. By T. HoLmes, Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. With 9 Chromolithographic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


On Tuesday, the 30th inst., will be published (price 2s) the July Number of 


n ' 7 ° 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun 
MORLEY, ~ 
CONTENTS. 
The QUESTION of CENTRAL ASIA. , Mr. DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES, Part 
_By Robert Giffen. | III. By George Henry Lewes. 
NOTES on DESIGNS of the OLD| ANTHONY: a Poem. By W. B. Scott 
MASTERS at FLORENCE. By A.C.|NATIONS and INTERNATIONAL 
Swinburne. LAW. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trol-| The POLITICAL PRELUDE. By the 
lope. Book If. Chap. VIII. to Book Editor. 
IIL. Chap. L CRITICAL NOTICES. 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a South- 


American Republic; together with a History of the Loan of 1864, ByE.B 
EASTWICK, C.B., F.R.S. In demy Svo, with a Map, 16s, ‘4 


“STANDARD.”—* This volume will possess an interest for many read2rs who 
rarely take up a book of travels, and for the same reason it will retain a value when 
other books of the same class have been forgotten.” 

“ DAILY TELEGRAPH.”—* The book is both instructive and amusing.” 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By C. W. Patxut, 


Professor of Geology in the University of Upsala. Translated by the Rey, M 
R. BARNARD, B.A, Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and Map, I4s, "i 


The PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN., 


Translated from the Posthumous Works of R. Keyser, late Professor in Histo: 
at the Royal University in Christiania, Norway, by the Rev. M. R. BARNarp, 
B.A. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d, “ 


The INSECT WORLD: a Popular Account of the 


Orders of Insects. By Louis Figurer. Demy 8vo, with 564 Woodcuts, and 12 
full-page Illustrations, 20s. 


The OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Lovis FiGurer. Demy 
8vo, with 427 Illustrations, 20s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO. Translated with Notes and an Introduction by Count Marrgr. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


“BONES AND I;” or, the Skeleton at Home. By 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


NOT TOO LATE: a Story. By the Author of “Only 


George.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


The DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trottops. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. 


The MARSTONS. 


crown 8yo. 


By Hamitton Arve. 3 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





This day is published, No. XIL, for JULY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly, 
Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 5 

The SECOND VOLUME of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE is now ready, price 8. 
Cases for Binding Vols. I. and II. may be had of the Publishers, 1s 6d each, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 


By Major Byne HALL, In vol., 7s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of 


“ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations 
of the Alhambra, Escurial, &c., 15s. [Ready thi: 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of America. 
By GeorGE Rose, M.A. (“ Arthur Sketchley.”) 1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ The WOMAN in WHITE.” 


The MOONSTONE. By Witxte Conuixs. Reprinted 
from All the Year Round. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “East Lynne,” &c, 3 vols. [Vow ready. * 
The ROCK AHEAD: a Novel. By Epuvunp Yates, 
- Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &¢. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. By 


PERCY FITzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 3 vols. [Friday next. 


The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author 


of “ A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by ANNIE 


THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “Called to Account,” &¢. 3 vols. 


[Yow 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


Author of “ Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. 


By Russert Gray, 
[Yow ready. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. 
EDWARD PULLEYNE, 3 vols. [This day. 
WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. By Mrs 
Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &. 3 vey 25. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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